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Art. I. Letters of Anna Seward, written between the Years 1784 
and 1807. 


{ Article concluded from p. 127. ] 


We: return with interest and with pleasure to this agreeable 

miscellany, and this additional proof of the capability 
of the female mind for literary cultivation and disquisition. 
It will be admitted, we think, by every reader of these letters, 
that they might have been intitled the Opinions of Anna 
Seward on various Subjects ; and since they are for the most 
part the result of reflection and good sense, expressed without 
fear, in a style at once clear and nervous, her correspondence, 
though originally private, is well worthy of public exhibition. 
A poet herself, she steps forth the avowed champion of mo- 
dern poets; she protests against that partiality of the classic 
scholar, which so generally operates against the fair claims of 
existing genius; and, a true Englishwoman in her feelings, 
she seems animated with a patriotic ardor, while she contends . 
for the superlative merit of many of our home-productions. So 
far is she from complimenting the antients at the expence of 
the moderns, or from uttering desponding sentiments over these 
“ evil times” in which no brilliant genius illumines our hemi- 
sphere, that she ridicules the idea of decayed talents, and brings 
forwards our British poets 2s occupying pre-eminent rank in 
the court of the Muses. We honour her enthusiasm in a lite- 
Yary warfare against those who assert that the ‘ well-spring of 
genuine poetry is exhausted ;’ though it is an enthusiasm which 
at times swells into a passion, on her perceiving ‘a native want 
of attention (as she expresses’ it) to works of poetic fancy.’ 
Accotditig ‘to her, the Nine were never more liberal of their 
favour than to the bards of Britain, and itis in the English’ 
language that their richest gifts may be traced. *¢ Never,’ says’ 
she, ‘ since Shakspeare’s time to the present hour, did England 
want a-number of metrical writers, fully competent to givé 
honour and credit to the national poetry.’ In her panegyrie 
on the moderns, she frequently reminds us that ‘living writers 
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are always judged of by their worst performance, and deceased 
ones, and especially the long deceased ones, by their best.’ She la- 


ments that we have no nationality respecting poetic produc- 
tions ; that the taste for prose-compositions predominates; and 
that our bards of the present day, in spite of their originality 
and sparks of true genius, cannot tower to that fame and pa- 
tronage to which they are intitled. Writing to her friend, 
Court Dewes, Esq., in a letter dated Lichfield, April 9, 1788, 
she thus displays the literary honours of the present times: _ 


‘ And now, ere I say adieu, I must fight you a little more upon 
the old ground. J feel a zeal, something like that of patriotism, for 
the honour of my own times, since I also feel assured, that their 
claim to poetic splendour transcends that of any former period. 
What you say, however, is perfectly just about the lack of poetic 
patronage. In that respect, but in that only, is our age less Au- 
gustan than that of Anne. But impartial comparison can demon- 
Strate, that all sort of fine writing is in much greater abundance. 
Perhaps that very abundance forms the chief reason why genius is so 
much less distinguished than it was in those days. Its yadhiant lights, 
running into confluence, are not so conspicuous as when they. were 
fewer in number. The times of Swift and Pope had no lyric poet. 
Ours have four very resplendent ones, Collins, Gray, Mason, and 
Warton. One of these four, considering the superiority of his sub- 
jects to those of Pindar, and the at least equality of his imagery and 
numbers, may fairly be styled the greatest lyrist the world has pro- 
duced. Shenstone excelled all his rivals in the pastoral walk. In 
professed satire, we have a Juvenal and an Horace in Churchill and 
Johnson ; since, though the former was Johnson’s model, the polished 
elegance of his verse is Horatian; while a new species of satire, in the 
heroic epistles of Mason, has perhaps hit the true tone of satire better 
than any of them. In blank-verse, Cowper disputes the palm with 
Thomson in his descriptions ; with Young, in the nervous rage of 
moral philippics. Surely Mr. Hayley’s verse breathes a more crea- 
tive and original genius, than even the brilliant Pope, who excels him 
m nothing but in the high and laboured polish of his enchanting num- 
bers; while Mr. H.’s prose has the ease and wit of Addison, with 
much more strength and spirit. Amidst all Johnson’s faults, the 
greatness of his abilities has amazed and dazzled the whole literary 
world. ‘Then, what a mine of original wit are the writings of Sterne? 
tow brilliant in that property the comedies of Hayley and Sheridan! 
To the names of all these eminent men, that have adorned the last 
half century, we may add those of Akenside, Lyttleton, Beattie, 
Langhorne, Dr. Warton, Holme, Jephson, Jerningham, Owen 
Cambridge, Whalley, and our new star, Mr. Crowe, to say nothing 
of our many Sapphos to the single one of Pope’s time. — Surely, 
surely you are prejidiced against our day a little, after the manner in 
‘iiich Lord Shaftesbury was prejudiced against his, who asserts, iu 
the Characteristics, that the period which you call transcendent, waz 
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wholly barren of genius and wit.’ 





























Though Miss Seward is among the number of those persons 
who think that the style of Addison has been praised beyond 
its merit, and though she approves of ‘ the growing Latinity 
that Johnson introduced, yet, with a partiality truly English, 
she is contented to confine her pleaseres to the perusal of the 
productions of her native soil : 


¢ Religiously do I believe, that the mass of genius, accumulated 
in this country since Spenser’s time, is far greater than any other 
nation caa beast. Under this conviction, I am perfectly content to 
limit my delights in that charming science within the pale of my own 
exquisitely rich and harmonious language ; the growing Latinity of 
which has already, indeed has long, rendered it sufficiently vowelled, 
sufficiently sweet, copious, and sonorous, to do every justice of 
sound to the sentiments, the allusions, the impersonizations of ge- 
mus.” 


Of the various kinds of poetic composition, Miss S. mani- 
fests great partiality for the sonnet; and she considers the 
floating pause as one of its chief beauties. A letter to the 
Rev. R. Polwhele, dated May 25, 1792, has this passage in 
reference to the sonnet: 





« It concerns me to find that you have been so unfortunate in the 
loss of your infants ; yet, to how sweet a sonnet has that loss giver 
birth! The general fault, to my taste, of the sonnets in this collec- 
tion, is, their want of the Miltonic breaks at various parts of the lines; 
which breaks appear to me a necessary characteristic in that species of 
measure, from having accustomed myself to consider the best of 
Milton’s sonnets as its proper model; yours to your infant Maria 
has the break, or floating pause, and with that property, every other 
charm that can endear it to the heart and the imagination.’ 





Her correspondent, Mr. Hardinge, delights her with his admi- 
ration of Milton’s sonnets, and particularly of the pastoral 
monody, Lycidas : 


* I am glad to hear that Milton’s sonnet to Laurence is peculiarly 
dear to you, who are so warm and just an admirer of many of its 
brethren. I could never read it without a pleasure that thrilled 
through my brain. O! such winter days, and such winter evenings, 
how they spangle over existence like a few bright stars in a gloomy 
horizon. ‘This is certainly the most touching of Milton’s sonnets ; but 
that to the soldier to spare his dwelling-place is the most sublime. 
How we love to see the great man asserting the claims of his own 
genius with manly firmness, and declaring its inevitable claim to cons 

r lasting celebrity ! 

_* Tam charmed to find you amongst the adorers of Milton’s Ly- 
cidas. ‘That is a test-composition ; and to read it without pleasure— 
to have read it without frequent recurrence, argues a morbid defici- 
eacy in the judgment and in the affections. I know that it is repro- 
hated by Johnson ; but false criticism, on the pale horse of that des: 
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t, is the pest of the present times, frampling beneath its “¢ armed 
hoofs’? the richest and rarest flowers of genius. , 


It does not appear, however, that the nephew of the great 
Lord Camden and the clergyman’s daughter at Lichfield grew 
ehamoured of each othér, as the interchange of opinions be- 
came frequent. The lady saw, or thought that she saw, that 
the fine gentleman looked down on her as on a being of sub- 
ordinate rank ; and, with feelings of very commendable pride, 
she resents this indignity, in her turn treating with contempt 
his fastidiousness in the line of verbal criticism : 


¢ You have a verbal queasiness about you, which amounts to dis- 
ease. I hope you like that elegant word. Upon uncontrovertible 
authority have I set a little dozen words upon their joint stools in the 
poetic fane, which you have attempted to kick down stairs; but I 
trust they will maintain their station. 

_* From the extracts I sent you, you have, by this time, received 
proof, that I did not call Addison’s serious prose a water-gruel style, 
without having found it so, at last in some instances. Nothing wearies 
me like prosing about and about the good cardinal virtues in their 
old robes; but I like to see them glittering in the bright armour 
of Johnsonian eloquence. . 

« Addison always appeared to me as tautological in his solemn prose 
as in his verse, when he says, 


‘«¢ So the pure limpid stream, when foul’d by stains 
Of rushing torrents, and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines.’? 


¢ There can be no partiality in my boundless preference of Johns 
son’s style, as a moral essayist, to Addison’s. I am ready to con- 
féss the superiority of the latter in playful composition. Addison 
died before I was born, and Johnson hated me ; against whose writ- 
ings am I. most likely to be prejudiced? But, in truth, I never 
suifer either personal affection, or dislike, to operate upon what. I 
read. Soif, as you insinuate respecting these two celebrated authors, 
I am blind to excellence, and feel myself fired with rapturous appro- 
bation where no excellence is, the defect lies in my taste, and in my 
judgment. ve 
‘ Your wit runs strangely away with you in criticizing poetry, or. 
surely you would feel the happiness of Mr. Hayley’s simile for the. 
fine luxuriances'of genius, lopt away by criticism, when he compares 
them to Samson shorn. by Dalilah, of his strength-giving. tresses. 
Similies are not expected to be minutely exact ; it is enough, if the 
eneral resemblance is striking, = | ji 
¢ That author did not«mean that time had made the frolic com- 
positions of Chaucer heavy as lead —he uses not the word, but says 
«dark as lead.”? ‘Time, rendering their language obsolete, may well 
be allowed to have made that metal dim or dark as lead, that once 
was brilliant as steel and gold. gree ee ee ee : 
‘ And what !—is Hayley’s illustration of the bounds which pre-. 
judice affixes to genius, by an allusion to the pillars of Hercules, 
supposed- 
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supposed, by the ancients, to fix the limits of the world ; is that too 
sublime for your comprehension? You! the classical, the learned ! 
~#s And who’s blind now, Mamma, the urchin cried.”’ 

‘ I could dissect many of Milton’s sublimest passages, place their 
jmagery and phrases in a ridiculous peint of view, with the same 
ease that prejudice against the moderns induces you to ridicule fine 
passages in Mason and Hayley, and that envy induced Johnson so to 
criticise the beauties of Milton, Prior, Gray, &c. &c. Behold a 
mirror to such critical sophistries. 


‘¢ Soon as they forth were come to open sight 
' Of day-spring, and the Sun, who scarce uprisen, 
With wheels yet hovering o’er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to th’ earth his dewy ray.” 
Paradise Lost, Book 5. 


¢ When we place the sun ina chariot, we my mention its wheels ; 
but personifying the sun as the word Ais implies, and arising from 
slumber, we must not give him wheels instead of legs. 


—— And the thunder, - 
Wing’d with red lightning, and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps has spent its shafts, and ceases now 
To bellow through the vast and boundless deep.”’ 





¢ Natural history is here violated; the properties of lightning are 
transferred to the mere noise made by its explosion. Thunder is in 
itself innoxious ; and, after all, this dread instrument of Jehovah’s 
wrath is turned into a bull, and del//ows. | 

‘But O! while I thus transform myself into one of those unfeeling 
critics, of whom my spirit is so impatient, how sincerely do I abjure 
such sickly accuracy ; like that by which you were jaundiced in your 
strictures on the beauteous extracts I sent-you from Mason and, Hay~ 
ley. A nervous and manly understanding ought to shake such verbal 
prudery to air, as “the lion shakes the dew-drop from his mane.’’ ” 


On the subject of Epithets employed in poetry, Miss S. is at 
issue with Mr. Hardinge, who roughly calls the lady an epi- 
thet-monger. In letter Ixxii. p.333. she says, ‘The feeble make- 
weight epithet I dislike as. much as you can do — but the plen- 
teous use of judicious picturesque epithets is vital poetry.’ 
This remark she amply illustrates ; triumphantly observing, 


* It would be a fine opiate truly to read a descriptive poem, in 
which the author should talk of hills, and vallies, and rocks, and 
seas, and streams, and youths, and nymphs, without giving us the 
picturesque noun-adjective, which alone conveys to us any distinct 
idea, what sort of hill and valley, rock, ocean, stream, youth, or 
maid, he means to place before us.’ 


To the literary sparring which Miss §S.’s correspondence with 
Mr. Hardinge displays, is added something of a less playful 
kind ; and her mortification is very apparent: 
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‘You seem to think my writings infected by the affectation of 
using uncommon words. I hope not; but I choose, and always 
shall choose the strongest which spontaneously occur, to express my 
idea, whether in prose or verse, if the idea is elevated; mindless 
whether they do, or do not form a part of the fashionable vocabulary 
of Lord Fillagree and Lady Pamtickle. When I converse in such 
circles I stoop my style to their level, but I write for other kind of 
persons.’— 

‘ I know you do me honour in giving yourself the trouble to re- 
form what strikes you as defective in my own writings, and as er- 
roneous judgment on the composition of others ;— but, differing so 
nannnesatiy about the component parts of a receipt for making beauti- 
ful style, I am not likely to improve by your corrections. You are 
in high life, Iam in obscurity, from which I do not wish to em>2rge, 
since peace is dearer to me than distinctien. Our acquaintance is not 
in common, therefore anecdote can seldom be interesting. Why 
therefore should we pursue our correspondence? I shall be happier 
in giving my epistolary leisure to friends whose more congenial tastes 
ensure a warm welcome to all my communications, than to you, who 
are so often disgusted with my style both in prose and verse, especially 
since I cannot wish to slacken its nerves, because it is naturally ener- 
getic ; and to become light, it must be light by affectation. 

‘ Suffer me, then, to bid you a long adieu, with a grateful sense 
of your desire to have instructed, and of the great amusement your 
wit afforded me, ere my relish of frolic humour was lost in the gloom 


of a Parenit’s death-bed.’ 


The correspondence, however, with Mr. Hardinge, was not 
here broken off, and his fastidiousness is the subject of renewed 
complaint in subsequent letters: but, if Mr.H.was a too fastidi- 
Ous critic on poetry, and took up antipathies to certain words 
without any good reason, Miss S., on the other hand, con- 
tended for carrying the /icentia poetica too far. Her opinion 
respecting rhymes will not be sanctioned by men of sound 
judgment. ‘ Bad rhymes (she says) occasionally mingling 
with good ones relieve the ear, as in music it is relieved- by 
the intermixture of discords.’ (Vol. ii. p. 221.) The two 
cases are not similar. On this point, however, we shall not 
enlarge, but shall change the scene to afford some relief to 
our readers. , 

Miss Seward’s politics make as distinguishing a figure in 
these volumes as her poetry; and her sentiments are strongly 
and repeatedly expressed. At first, Mr. Pitt is ¢ the political 
saviour of his country, ‘a second Daniel ;”’ and Mr. Erskine, 


who opposed the minister’s war-system, is represented as 


dealing in ¢ Belial-eloquence :’ but she soon changes her tone, 
loses all confidence in Mr, Pitt’s wisdom and integrity, pro- 
nounces his measures ‘tricking expedients,’ embraces Mr. Fox 


as the people’s friend, and bestows the highest compliments 
on 
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on Mr. Erskine. Though at first an admirer and afterward a 
hater of the French Revolution, she vehemently reprobates our 
rushing into the war as in the highest degree impolitic; she de- 
spises Mr. Burke’s eloquent ravings,’ and ridicules that species 
of religious cant which we are apt to mix up with our hostile mea- 
sures. Alluding to the death of Mr. Pitt, she begins a letter thus; 


‘At last 


‘‘ The extravagant and erring spirit hath hied 
To his dark confine,’’ : 7 


covered with the lavished blood of slaughtered millions, and answer- 
able for the anguish of millions surviving to mourn the slain.’ 


Towards the conclusion of the correspondence, she ex- 
¢laims, with a sort of poetic rage : , | 


¢ Whither can our frantic and impotent ministers be sending their. 
continental expeditions ? slaughter or in;prisonment their certain fate. . 
Our allies now see that British incentliactem, ‘which has ended where 
it was always likely to end, in their destruction and vassalage, in its 
true light, and leave us on the brink of that precipice down which 
we have precipitated them. | 

‘ When our wretched politicians are standing in blank and terrified 
astonishment, 


‘«¢ Spectators of the mischiefs they have made,”’ 


while they are declaring, at last, the true and imminent danger of the 
country ; are robbing every poor man of his liberty, by military coer- 
cion, fatal at once to freedom and to commerce ; those who hold the 
reins of government are sending our soldiers by thousands and téns 
of thousands, out of these dominions, without one rational object, one 
probable hope ; — their valour and their lives sacrificed in_ vain at- 
tempts to commit useless outrages upon triumphant and impregnable 
France ; to destroy, with bombs and shells, a few French houses and 
their guiltless inhabitants ; or again to find ignoble graves amid the 
dikes of Holland, or to perish in impossible attempts in the dreadful’ 
climates of northern Europe; and this at a juncture when eve 
British soldier will be wanted to defend his country from the long-. 
provoked attacks of the invincible soldier, the unequalled General, 
who, by that stupid and mad assailance which we have stimulated, is 
risen to an extent of power unexampled as it is formidable, and frofn. 
whose certain invasion reconcilement alone can save us. - o, 
‘O generation of madmen, who in hours like these, are vindicating 
our foolish ministers by crying out, “ We must do something !”” can. 
no dire experience awaken you to a sense of the misery of obliging 
your country to become the seat of war? My very soul is sick of 
idiotism so big with universal danger, horror, and anguish. : 
‘ And those who are so crying out, are echoing the if of the van-. 
quished.— ‘‘ If England had sent twenty thousand men into Poland, 
onaparte had been defeated and the allies victorious.’’—Look at the 


-” 


fate of British armies in La Wendée! at Quiberon, in Holland, in 
QO 4 Turkey ! 
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Turkey ! and be thankful that their blood did not swell the torrents 
that flowed in vain on the fields of Auerstadt and Friedland.’-— 
~ € Alas! the fate of our armies in South America has anticipated 
that reasoning of yours on the subject, which I dare assure myself is 
all demonstrative trath ; and O! the dreadful business at Copenha- 
en !— eternal stain on British faith, justice, honour, and humanity ! 
The majority of the nation, obsequious to the powers that be, will 





ss With necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excuse the devilish deed ;” 


and when in the end it has produced real mischief to this country, 
instead of fancied advantage, the general and almost inevitable fate of 
all evil actions, they will continue to do, what they have done through 
the whole course of this disastrous war, lay the consequences of mi- 
nisterial guilt and folly upon the over-ruling power of Providence, 
and bring forth some obscure texts in the Revelations about calves 
and candlesticks, as shadowing forth the fate of France and England. 
O ! it is ill for states, as for individuals, when they choose to incur cers 
tain and atrocious guilt, rather than distant and contingent danger.’* 


To her anathemas on our modern system of war-politics, we 
should be happy to add her interesting account of Captain 
Hastings, who was wounded at Copenhagen while in the act of 
succouring a respectable Danish family: but we must restrain 
our pen, and only refer the reader to letter. 69, vol. vi. 

In the next place, let us take a glance at this lady’s senti- 
ments respecting religion. ‘Though bred in the bosom of the 
Established church, she did not accede to all its doctrines ; and 
her correspondence with the Rev. R. Fellowes appears to have 
somewhat modified her faith. Referring to Mr. F.’s ‘* Picture 


of Christian Philesophy,” she says ; 


‘ How happily have you removed that dire impediment to rational 
faith, the doctrine of original sin, which the revived Calvinistic 
school, of which Mr. Wilberforce is the head, so injudiciously presses 
upon the attention of the public. Its mystical tenets are read and 
extolled (in preference to those of the authors who ‘represent Chris- 
tianity as a system of consistent justice, mercy, benevolence, and 
hippinesg) from the same disposition, which makes children delight 
more in perceiving. objects of terror presented to their imagination, 
than those of beauty and pleasure ; but no mischievous or obstinate 
child is rendered gentle or locile by the dread of spectres ;’ neither 
have the fanatic'tenets any tendency to reclaim from’ vice or irreli- 

fous, thoughtlessness. ‘The licentious, or giddy votaries of fashion 
wish to have an excuse for persisting in their career, and think 


— 





“* The following remark, thoiigh true, we should not expect from 
the pen of.a woman ; ¢ Every hour more and more convinces me that 
love of war is the worst quality which can belong, to a prince of 
Great Britain ; the lust of wine and’ women is far less’ criminal in a 
king than the lust of bloed.” . , 
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they have found it in the dark and cruel difficulties in which resumed 
Calvinism involves Christianity. They say to themselves, ** We can- 
not, in the high-day of our youth and passions, feel all this prescribed 
misery, which, we are told, is essential to appease our Maker for 
having created us full of cursedness and sin ; we cannot sacrifice all 
our amusements, even those which are generally allowed to be in- 
nocent ; and since less sacrifices are fruitless ; since the Rock of Sal- 
vation is too steep and rugged for our strength, we may as well strew 
all the sensual flowers over the paths which lead to our destruction ; 
if, indeed, the Deity is this hard task-master, and if he created so 
large a part of mankind vessels of wrath; if all are obnoxious to 
unishment ere yet they know the nature of crime.” 

‘ Such is the certain mischief of Mr. W.’s doctrine, and that of his 
coadjutors. ‘['hey transfer the hairy mantle, the tedious pilgrimage, 
and the voluntary scourge, and all the dark traia of monkish self-in- 
flictions, from the body to the mind. If voluntary wretchedness for 
less than atrocious sin, for the curse of our nature, not self-incurred, 
be indeed a duty, what, alas! must be the nature of that power whe 
enjoins it ? 

‘O that your volume, in which righteousness shines a8 a sun, 19 
the pure beams of justice, of mercy, and of earthly happiness, may se 
gild the gentler ascent from the gulfs of impiety, that its hapless 
votaries may not despair of attaining the pure summit !’ 


With the affection and tenderness of an amiable daughter, 
Miss Seward long “rocked the cradle of the declining. age” of 
her father: but, when death had broken the tie which confined 
her to her home, and her own indisposition forced her to try 
bathing and change of air, she visited Buxton, Scarborough, 
and. the sea-coast of North Wales; residing at times with 
friends whose society and habitations, in sites of the most 
picturesque and romantic scenery, afforded her the highest gra- 
tification. Hertourto North Wales was marked by a circum. 
stance which was not less flattering to her pride than the source 
of much subsequent pleasure, viz. a. friendly intercourse with 
Lady Eleanor Butler aud Miss Ponsonby, the celebrated re- 
cluses (as they are called) of Langollen Vale. After her first 
visit, she thus writes, full of the subject, to the Rev. H. White, 
Lichfield, in a letter dated Barmouth, September 7, 1795 : 


‘I resume my pen, to speak to you of that enchanting unique; in 
conduct and situation, of which you have heard so much, though, as 
yet, without distinct description. You will guess that I mean the 
celebrated ladies of Langollen Vale, their mansion, and their bowers. 

‘ By their own invitation, I drank tea with them thrice during the 
nine days uf my visit to Dinbren; and, by their kind introduction, 
partook of a rural dinner, given by their friend, Mrs, Ormsby, amid 
the ruins of Valle-Cracis, an ancient abbey distant a mile and a half: 
from their villa. Our party was large enough to. fill three. chaises 


and two phaetons. 


‘ We 
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¢ We find the scenery of Valle-Crucis grand, silent, impressive, 
awful. . The deep repose, resulting from the high umbrageous moun. 
tains which rise immediately around these ruins, solemnly harmonizes 
with their ivied arches and broken columns. Our drive to it. from. 
the lovely villa leads through one of the most picturesque parts of 
the peerless vale, and alon the banks of the classic river. - RON 

¢ After dinner, our wiiole party returned to drink tea and coffee. 
in that retreat, which breathes all the witchery of genius, taste, and - 
sentiment. You remember Mr. Hayley’s poetic compliment to the 


sweet miniature painter, Miers ; 


*¢ His magic pencil, in its narrow space, 
Pours the full portion of uninjur’d grace.” | 


So may it be said of the talents and exertion which converted a cot- 
tage, in two acres and a half of turnip ground, to a fairy-palace, amid. 
the bowers of Calypso. 

‘ It consists of four small apartments ; the exquisite cleanliness of 
the kitchen, its utensils, and its auxiliary offices,’ vieing with the 
finished elegance of the gay, the lightsome little dining-room, as that 
contrasts the gloomy, yet superior grace of the library, into which it 
opens. 

- This room is fitted up in the Gothic style, the door and large 
sash windows of that form, -and the latter of painted glass,  shed- 
ding the dim religious light.’? Candles are seldom admitted into this 
apartment.—The ingenious friends have invented a kind of prismatic 
Jantern, which occupies the whole elliptic arch of the Gothic door. 
This lantern is of cut glass, variously coloured, enclosing two lamps 
with their reflectors. The light it imparts resembles that of a vol- 
€ano, sanguine and solemn. It is assisted by two glow-worm lamps, . 
that, in little marble reservoirs, stand on the opposite chimney -picce, 
and these supply the place of the here always chastized day-light, 
when the dusk of evening sables, or when night wholly involves the 
thrice-lovely solitude. , 

« A large Eolian harp is fixed in one of the windows, and, wheu 
the weather permits them to be opened, it breathes its deep tones to 
the gale, swelling and softening as that rises and falls. | 


«| Ah me! what hand can touch the strings so fine, 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 
Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 
And let them down again into the soul !”? 


This saloon of the Minervas contains the finest editions, superbly 

bound, of the best authors, in prose and verse, which the English, 
{talian, and French languages boast, contained in neat wire cases ;~. 
over them the portraits, in miniature, and some in larger ovals, of the 
favoured friends of these celebrated votaries to that. sentiment which. . 

exalted the characters of Theseus and .Perithous, of David. .and 
Jonathan. rhe Sole, abieehetiesicladill od hie vis 
‘ Between the picture of Lady. Bradford and the ,chimney-piece’. 
hangs a beautiful entablature, presented to the ladies.of Langollen . 
Vale by Madam Sillery, late- Madam Genlis.. .It has convex minia--- 
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tures of herself and of her pupil, Pamela ; between them, pyramidally. 


placed; a garland of flowers, copied from ‘a nosegay, gathered by 
Lady Eleanor in her bowers, and presented to Madam Sillery. 

‘ The kitchen-garden is neatness*itself. Neither there, nor in the 
whole precincts, can a single weed be discovered. The fruit-trees 
are of the rarest and finest sort, and luxuriant in their produce ; the 

arden-house, and its implements, arranged in the exactest order. 

‘ Nor is the dairy-house, for one cow, the least curiously elegant 
object of this magic domain. A short steep declivity, shadowed 
over with tall shrubs, conducts us to. the cool and clean repository. 
The white and shining utensils that contain the milk, and cream, and 
butter, are pure * as snows thrice bolted in the northern blast.” In 
the midst, a little machine, answering the purpose of a churn, enables 
the ladies to manufacture half a pound of butter for their own break- 
fast, with an apparatus which finishes the whole process without 
manual operation, 

-¢ The wavy and shaded gravel-walk which encircles this Elysium, 
is enriched with curious shrubs and flowers. It is nothing in extent, 
and every thing in grace and beauty, and in variety of Rohe its 

ravel smooth as marble. In one part of it we turn upon a small 
Scall which overhangs a deep hollow glen. In its tangled bottom a 
frothing brook leaps and clamours over the rough stones in its chan- 
nel. A large spreading beech canopies the knoll, and a semilunar 
seat, beneath its boughs, admits four people. A board, nailed to the 
elm, has this inscription, 


‘¢ © cara Selva! e Fiumicello amato !”” 


¢ It has a fine effect to enter the little Gothic library, as I first 
entered it, at the dusk hour. The prismatic lantern diffased a light. 
gloomily glaring. It was assisted by the paler flames of the petit 
lamps on the chimney-piece, while, through the opened windows, we 
had a darkling view of the lawn on which they look, the concave 
shrubbery of tall cypress, yews, laurels, and lilachs ; of the woody 
amphitheatre on the opposite hil, that seems to rise immediately be- 
hind the shrubbery; and of the grey barren mountain which, then just 
visible, forms the back ground. The evening-star had risen above 
the mountain ; the airy harp loudly rung to the breeze, and completed 
the magic of the scene. 

‘ You will expect that I say something of the enchantresses them. 
selves, beneath whose plastic wand these peculiar graces arose. 
Lady Eleanor is of middle height, and somewhat beyond the embon- 
point as to plumpness ; her face round and fair, with the glow of lux- 
uriant health, She hag not fine features, but they are agreeable ; — 
enthusiasm in her eye, hilarity and benevolence in her smile. Ex- 
haustless is her fund of -+historic and traditionary knowledge, and of 
every thing passing in the present eventful period. She has uncom. 
mon strength and fidelity of memory ; and her taste for works of ima- 
gination, particularly for poetry, is re awakened, and she expresses 
,all she feels with an ingenuous ardour, at which the cold-spirited 
beings stare. I am informed that both these ladies read and speak 
most of the modern languages. Of the Italian poets, especially of 
Dante, they are warm admirers. a 

¢ Miss 
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© Miss Ponsonby, somewhat taller than her friend, is neither slender 
nor otherwise, bat very graceful. Easy, elegant, yet pensive, is her 
address and manner : 
«¢ Her.voice, like lovers watch’d, is kind and low.” 


A face tather long than round, a complexion clear, but without 
bloom, with a countenance which, from its soft melancholy, hae 
peculiar interest. If her features are not beautiful, they are very 
sweet and feminine. Though the pensive spirit within permits not 
her lovely dimples to give mirth to her smile, they crease its sweet- ' 
ness, and consequently, her power of engaging the affections.. We 
see, through their veil of shading reserve, that all the talents and ac. 
complishments which enrich the mind of Lady Eleanor, exist with 
¢qual powers, in this her charming friend. | 
--¢ Sach are these extraordinary women, who, in the bosom of their 
deep retirement, are sought by the first characters of the age, both 
as to rank and talents. To preserve that retirement from too fré- 
qitent invasion, they are obliged to be somewhat coy as to accts- 
sibility. | 
¢ When we consider their intellectual resources, their energy and 
‘gndustry, we are not surprised to hear them asserting, that, though 
they have not once forsaken their vale, for thirty hours successively, 
since they entered it seventeen years ago ; yet neither the long sum- 
mer’s day, nor winter’s night, nor weeks of imprisoning snows, ever 
inspired one weary sensation, one wish of:returning to that world, 
first abandoned in the bloom of yquth, and: which they are yet so 
perfectly qualified to adorn,’ 


Many letters to these ladies occur in the work, and the cor- 
respondence appears to have been acceptable to both parties. 
English literature is the subject on which Miss Seward delights 
to dwell, and her remarks on books are extremely amusing. 
Without reserve, she offers her opinion of the productions of an 
author when writing tothat author. For example, her remarks 
on Mr. Hayley’s Life of Cowper are delivered to Mr. Hayley 
without the least hesitation, in letter 12, vol. vi. and they prove 
the truth of what this lady says of herself: «I am an ingenuous 
creature, and speak as I feel ’ but if Mr. Hayley could pardon 


her plain speaking on the score of his life of Cowper*, he must 
be 








ot 2 4 de 


* « Of this, as of the former collection of his letters, I can say 
with truth, that I think every well-educated person, of talents not. 
above the common level,.every day produces letters as well worth. at- 
tention as most.of Cowper’s, especially as to diction. } 

¢ My dear bard, you become a perfect Sangrado in literature, 
when: you:challenge pre-eminence for such insipid epistles. Water is 
a pure fluid, but it has not the strength of. port-wine:(Johnson’s let- 
ters) nor the spirit and fine flavour of champaign (Gray’s). Good 

' : 13 | , water 
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be mortified at the manner in which Miss S. expresses herself, in 
a letter to Mr. Walter Scott, on the asserted decline of her friend 
Mr. Hayley’s poetic genius. She was flow courting the friendship 
of Mr. Scott; and her ¢dear bard,’ as she calls Mr. Hayley, 
seems to have been sacrificed to this new literary attachment 
though she indeed complains of his epistolary neglect of her. 

In our former article on this work, we referred to Mise 
Seward’s frequentanathemas against Reviews because, evidentlyy 
they had not been favourable to. some of her poetical works, 
and to those of authors whom she admired. We alluded, also, 
to her fancied but curiously mistaken knowlege of writers in 
the M.R., and the particular instance of it occurs again, with 
ludicrous gravity in Vol. iv. p.144. and p. 189.-—-Were Miss S. 
living, she would be a little ashamed to be told of her gross error, 
and to hear that the criticisms which she censures were in fact 
the productions of eminent men whom she elsewhere names 
and highly praises, without suspecting their critical sins. It is. 
curious also to see her in correspondence with, and flattering, 
others. who were then or have since been known as deeply 
implicated in her supposed plots and crimes of public criticism, 
One statement which she makes, with regard to Reviews, 
needs only to be read to excite laughter at its absurdity : 


« When I was at Bristol last summer, a lady said to me, * My 
eon is of Merchant Taylor’s school. He has there a friend and 
schoolfellow, xot yet sixteen, who has been employed by one of the 
Review-editors to write strictures for his work, on your Memoirs of 
Dr. Darwin.”? Such are often the presumptuous deciders on neve 
publications.’ 

' If-authors: may sometimes complain of severe treatment from 
Reviewers, we are sure that Reviewers may often complain of 
unjust conduct from disappointed, interested, ignorant, or story« 
telling individuals. 





water is to be had almost everywhere, -1d good epistolary water 
without its having cost the gold of genius to procure it. 

© Why you should labour to persuade the world that the rectitudeg, 
talents, and judgment of that man were. all surpassing, is to me incom 
prehensible, since in so doing: you betray your own fair claims to 
poetic fame. This conclusionanevitably follows your premises. If 
Cowper was indeed free from all unworthy jealousy of rival reputa- 
tion, and fully able. to appreciate the. value of poetic compositions, 
then his total silence respecting his friend Hayley’s muse, proves 
that. he.did not think her worth attention, however he might love her 
votary. I, the rebel to Mr. Hayley’s Cowperian edicts, but the sine 


“cere admirer of much of’ his poetry, will never subscribe to his. illi- 


mitable claims for the bard of Weston: but O! I grieve to see him 

dwindling himself into.a dwarf bearing Cowper’s armour, and Icoking 

ip.and wondering at the Colossus his stalts had made.’ - 
up 
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Our readers will recollect that, during the American war, 
Miss Seward wrote amonody on the unfortunate Major André, 
in which she reflected on the conduct of General Washington ; 
and it was reported that the General had written to Miss §. to 
éxonerate himself from the insinuation contained in the monody. 
Though this was not exactly the fact, something like it oc- 
cured ; and in one of these letters the circumstances are clearly 
stated. To Miss Ponsonby, (August 9, 1798,) she says : 


' € No, dear Madam, I was not, as you suppose,’ favoured ‘with a. 
~ Jetter from General Washington, expressly addressed to myself : but, 

a few years after peace was signed between this country and America, 
an officer introduced himself, commissioned from General Washington 
to call upon me, and to assure me, from the General himself, that no 
circumstance of his life had been so mortifying as to be censured in 
the Monody on André, as the pitiless author of his ignominious fate : 
that he had laboured to save him—that he requested my attention to 
papers-on the subject, which he had sent by this officer for my perusal. 

¢ On examining them, I found they entirely acquitted the General. 
They filled me with contrition for the rash injustice of my censure. 
With a copy of the proceedings of the court-martial that determined 
André’s condemnation, there was a copy of a letter from General 
Washington to General Clinton, offering to give up André in ex- 2 
change fot Arnold, who had fled to the British camp, observing the 
reason there was to believe that the apostate General had exposed that 
gallant English officer to unnecessary danger to facilitate his own 
escape: copy of another letter from General Washington to Major 
André, adjuring him to state to the commander in chief his unavoid- 
able conviction of the selfish perfidy of Arnold, in suggesting that 
plan of disguise, which exposed André, if taken, to certain condem- 
nation as a spy, when, if he had come openly in his regimentals, and. 
under a flag of truce, to the then unsuspected American General, he 
would have been perfectly safe ; copy of André’s high-souled answer, 
thanking General W. for the interest he ‘togk in his destiny ; but, 
observing that, even under conviction of General Arnold’s inatten- 
tion to his safety, he could not suggest to General Clinton any thing. 
which might influence him to save his less important life by such an _ 
exchange. | 

‘ These, Madam, are the circumstances, as faithfully as I can recal 
them, at such a distance of time, of the interview with General 
Washington’s friend, which I slightly mentioned to yourself and 
Lady Eleanor, when I had the happiness of being with you last 
summer.’ 


In this anecdote, the lady and the General both appear to 
advantage. 

On the death of Mr. Saville, (Vicar-choral of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral,) Miss'S. employs the ‘language of the most heart-felt 
grief. She speaks@f his grave as the place ¢ where her soul’s 
dearest comforts for ever lie ;’ (Vol. vi. p.122.) and she says, 
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(p. 175.) § my attachment to him has subjected me. to unworthy 
reflections.’ It. is not for us to investigate the precise meahing 
of these strong expressions; the purport of which, however, is 
not new to us: but we do not perceive the necessity of giving 
to the public the letters which contain them. ce 

The last of Miss S.’s correspondents was Mr. Walter Scott ; 
and we shall finish our extracts with her interview with this 
gentleman. ‘In a letter to the Rev. H. F. Carey, dated Lich- 
held, May'10, 1807, she thus writes : 

‘ Not less astonishing than was Johnson’s memory is that of Mr. 
Scott ; like Johnson also, his recitation is too monotonous and violent 
to do justice, either to his own writings, or that of others. You are 
almost the only poet I know, whose reading is entirely just: to his 
muse. — 

‘Mr. White and Mr. Simpson breakfasted with us on Saturday 
morning. Qne hour only before that which he fixed for his depar- 
ture, our northern luminary, by repeated and vehement solicitation, 
was persuaded to shine upon us till ten the next day. Mr. Simpson 
would have no nay to his request, that the party should dine and sup 
with him and Mrs. Simpson. ‘The stranger guest, Scott, delighted 
us all by the unaffected charms of his mind and manners. He had 
diverged many miles from his intended track of return from our ca- 
pital, to visit me ere he repassed the Tweed. Such visits are the 
most high-prized honours which my writings have procured for me. 

‘I shewed Mr. Scott the passage in your Dante which mentions 
his work, and the Magician it celebrates. He had heard of your 
translation, but not read it. On looking at a few of the passages, 
and comparing them with the original, he said there was power and 
skill in having breathed so much spirit into a translation so nearly 
literal ; but he confessed his inability to find pleasure in that author, 
even in his own language, which Mr. S. perfectly understands. The 
plan, he said, appeared to him unhappy, as it was singular, and the 
personal malignity and strange mode of revenge, presumptuous and 
wninteresting. However, he promised to examine your English vers 
sion more largely when he could find leisure. 

‘Constable, Scott’s Edinburgh publisher, died with me a forte 
wight ago, and said he had agreed with Mr. Scott to give a thousand 
‘guineas for Flodden-Field, a poem now on the anvil. The muses 
drive a thriving trade for’ Scott, as once they did for Hayley, and 
since for Darwin ; but, alas ! look at their bankrupts, from Spenser’s 
day down to Chatterton, and im the present period. Mr. Scott told 
me Gray and Mason* have been heard to declare the pecuniary bar. 





‘* On mentioning this circumstance to Mr. Scott he expressed 
his opinion that Miss Seward must have misunderstood him. Gray 
left his literary property to Mason, as is well known. It is not 
equally well-known that Mason considered the profits (and Mr. Scott 
always understood that they were considerable) as a fund for the 
‘exercise of the noblest charity, in educating young men of talents, 


many of whom rose to considerable distinction.—Note by the Editor.’ 
: | renness 
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tenness of their deathless laurels, The honours of future times, ins 
evitable indeed, but promissory only, are the sole rewards of Southey’s 
energies, though awakened by all the nine.” ~ 


The last letter is dated Nov. 5, 1807. For some time before 
the conclusion of this correspondence, Miss Seward complains 
of her declining health, and particularly of a giddiness which 
rendered both reading. and writing very irksome; yet even in 
those letters which announce the increase of her malady, we 
perceive no diminution of genius and energy, but her mind 
appears vivid to the last. ‘Fhough we have made such nume- 
rous quotations, we seem to have transcribed too little to afford 
the reader an adequate conception of the nature of this’ col- 
lection : but we must plead our old excuse for not being more 
prolix. It would afford us pleasure to insert several of the writer’s. 
judicious remarks, which, if selected, may be exhibited as her 
thoughts or maxims, or as ° the Beauties of Seward :” but this is 
2 gratification m which we must not indulge.—Before, however, 
we close’ these volumes, and direct our attention to other 
matters, we must remark that Miss Seward, adopting the rules 
given by Dr. Johnson in Ne. 152 of the Rambler, cautiously 
abstains from that careless and conversational style which some 
persons have recommended as the most proper for the letter- 
writer. She uniformly aims at being rather nervous than easy; 
and though, in her solicitude to appear as a woman elevated 
far above the vulgar throng, she at times trenches on affeet= 
ation, assumes the appropriate terms of science, and seletts 
the sesquipedalia verba in preference to ordinary phraseology, 
yet she discovers such an extent of reading, and so matured 
an understanding, that momentary disgust evaporates before 
the radiance which she displays. If she arrogates supe- 
riority, who will dare to dispute her pretensions? If she be 
vain, is it not the vanity of a highly cultivated mind ? 

The poetical works of Miss Seward: have been lately 
edited by Mr. Walter Scott, with memoirs of her life; and we 
propose shortly to make some report of this publication. -, 

} Moxy. 
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Arr. II. Supplement to Testacea Britannica, with additional Plates, 
by George Montagu, F.L.S. & M.W.S. 4to. pp. 190. 
“tl. 16s. with coloured, 18s. with plain Plates. White ‘and 
Cochrane. } von : , | 


A se numerous additions-and-eorrections exhibited in this supe 
+ plementary volume attest, at once, the unwearied industry 
and the eminent candour which characterize the’ researches’ of 
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additional plates, many are of very rare occurrence ; and others, 
though common, are figured for the purpose of discriminating 
them from those with which they have been generally con- 
founded: but not fewer than seventy have been added to the 
catalogue of British shells. 

Mr. Montagu gratefully acknowleges that, in the course of 
his investigations, he has derived material assistance from the 
late Mr. Boys’s cabinet of the more rare minute shells ; which 
has enabled him to ascertain some new species of Nautili, to 
correct some mistakes, to complete imperfect definitions, and 
to fix some of the doubtful names imposed by Solander, in 
the Portland Museum. ‘¢ Of the accuracy of these names (he 
says) we find a full confirmation by a lot of land and fresh- 
water shells, which were bought at the sale of that Museum, 
now in the possession of Mr. Laskey, with their original titles 
afixed 5 and who obligingly indulged us with them for com- 
parison.’ ‘The author bestows a just tribute of praise, also, on 
the able exertions of Dr. Maton, and the Rev. Thomas Rackett; 
whose Descriptive Catalogue of British Testacea, published in 
the eighth volume of the Linnéan ‘Transactions, anticipated 
some of his figures, and superseded the necessity of delineating 
others which were originally intended to have accompanied 
the present Supplement. While Mr. M. cites the elaborate 
writings of these gentlemen in terms of respect and approba- 
tion, he very properly enters his protest against their doctrine 
of the perfection and infallibility of the Linnéan system : 


¢ Such an opinion (he remarks) militates against all improve- 
ment. Daily experience teaches us, that as our knowledge expands, 
and new objects present themselves to our view, or, becoming more 
intimately acquainted with others, heretofore only partially and ob- 
scurely known, some alterations and additions are indispensibly neces« 
sary ; and in this opinion most modern physiological writers seem to 
concur. At the same time we by no means approve of a complete 
revolution in a system which is at once simple, perspicuous, and compre- 
hensive ; but these are matters of private opiuion, not of controversy. 

‘ The writings of Linnzeus shew how frequently he was induced to 
vary his opinion, and those new emanations of light from so brilliant a. 
mind illumed by its radiance the scientific world. Can it then be 
supposed that, had this great physiologist lived a few years longer, he’ 
would not hage improved upon his twelfth edition of the Systema 
Nature? Since the publication of that valuable work, how much new 
matter has been discovered that cannot be referred to any of the Line 
nzan genera, the writings of many celebrated modern naturalists will 
evince: we must not therefore inculcate the principle that any devia- 
tions from the Linnzan arrangement are useless deviations in science.” 


Among the recent additions, Balanus spongiosus is worthy of 
Specific notice, on account of its extreme rarity, and of its 
Rey. Nov. 1811. R occurring 
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occurring imbedded in a particular species of sponge, nearly 
allied to the ¢ubulosa. In the reticulated fibres of this sub- 
stance, the Ba/anus, during its infant state, finds a secure 
lodgment, and is soon inclosed by the growing fabric of the 
sponge animal; with the exception of a small opening, which 
is. kept clear by the vortex, occasioned by the constant motion 
of the tentacula of the triton inhabiting the shell. * For this 
discovery the conchologist is indebted to the late Mr. Bryer, of 
Weymouth, who found several of these non-descript shells on 
Portland Reach, some of which were recent, containing: the 
animals. This gentleman remarked, when he favoured us 
with specimens, that, although he had often found the same 
sponge in the bay of Weymouth, he never before observed it 
to be inhabited by this shell; whence he concluded it to be 
a pelagic production; probably it is a very rare specics, for it 
never occurred to us on the coast of Devon, where the sponge 
is by no means uncommon.’ 

The inquisitive reader will be particularly gratified with the 
article Teredo navalis, not only because the animal and its shell 
are more accurately described than heretofore, but because 
some ingenious conjecture occurs with regard to the perforat- 
ing faculties of this species, and of the Pholades. It results from 
_ Mr. Montagu’s observations that the Zeredo, as Prof. Fabricius 
had suggested in his Travels in Norway, should be included 
in the multivalve division; and that its animal is an Ascidia 
and not a Terebella, being perfectly smooth throughout, desti- 
tute of feelers or appendages of any description, hyaline, and 
provided with two tubes or syphons, at the smaller end, and 
placed between two testaceous valves. It likewise appears that 
the destruction occasioned by the Teredo, and other borers, is 
not for the purpose of food, but for a safe dwelling-place ; 
and that the dissolution of wood or stone, in which we find 
them included, may be effected by a menstruum analogous to 
the gastric juice. ‘To state the details, on which these conclu- 
sions are founded, would occupy a larger portion of space than 
we can afford to the history of a single shell. ‘The qways and 
means of its inhabitant, however, deserve to be carefully studied, 
especially in a maritime country; and they ought forcibly to 
invite the attention of all gentlemen of the nautical profession, 
in order that some mede may, if possible, be devised for removing 
or diminishing the depredations of an apparently insignificant 
animal. ‘Timber smeared with a mixture of tar, sulphur, and 
pounded glass, is said to resist their ravages: but has. the 
experiment been fairly tried ? — With this part of the work, 
the reader will connect the short notice on Aya Pholadia, 
(p. 20.) which makes its way not only into lime-stone, but 
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into fluor-spar and granite. ‘ How the siliceous part of this 
last is destroyed, we do not pretend to determine. Can the 
animal discharge the siliceous grains whole througli its tubes, 
when the calcareous, micaceous, or other soluble connecting 
parts are softened; or does it prepate a menistruum similar, to 
fluor acid, and thus effect the destruction of the whole?” 

After mature deliberation on the structure of hinges, and 
some recent discoveries, the author has judged it proper to 
adopt the genus Ligu/a; comprehending those shells which, 
were formerly divided among the Mye and Mactra, without 
strictly belonging to either of the families, and of which 
Dr. Solander intended, had he lived, to have formed a new 
genus. The characters, as now instituted, are, ¢ Animal an 
Ascidia, shell bivalve, equivalve, hinge with a. broad tooth 
in each valve, projecting inwards, furnished with a pit or cavity 
for the reception of the connecting cartilage ; in some species, 
a minute erect tooth.’ — Mya pratenuis, pubescens, and distortay 
and Mactra compressa and Boysii, of the Testacea Britannica, 
belong, therefore, to Ligula; to which, also, is now annexed 
the new and interesting species denominated Prismatica, from 
the circumstance of its reflecting, in some particular lights, 
strong prismatic hues. ; | hier". 

From a careful inspection of the several speciés of Cardium, 
in their different stages of growth, the author is much inclined 
to believe that ciliare is only the young of aculeatum, and that 
spinosum is merely the same in an intermediate state of growth. 
Solander’s spatula, it is also highly probable, is nothing else 
than a variety of echinatum, with the spines somewhat longer, 
and more distant than usual.. : ; 

These and numerous corrections and chariges, which are 
proposed in the course of the work, while they sufficiently 
bespeak Mr. Montagu’s anxiety to exhibit a genuine and accu- 
rate nomenclature, at the same time reveal the inconstancy of 
many of the marks which have been adopted as the grounds of 
permanent distinctions in conchology. Hence it becomes. ex- 
tremely desirable to lay hold of general and fixed rules, when- 
ever they can be obtained. On this principle, Venus Danmonia 
is successfully distinguished from V. Scoticas ak 

‘ In many respects it is so nearly allied to Venus Scotica, that at. 
first sight one might be naturally led to consider it the same, but 
upon critical examination by comparison, the distinction is evident, 
as well in its contour as in the structure of the hinge, and still more 
obvious by the crenu/e on the margin ; a circumstance dlone sufficient 
for specific distinction were all others wanting : a character invariable, 
and by far more fixed and determinate than any to be found in our 
fresh water Mye and Mytili, which are mostly destitute of any per- 
manent specific distinction, and s course are multiplied and reduced 
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at the eaprice of the conchologist ; a circumstance we are all liable 
to when obviously fixed characters are wanting, and where gradation 
so strongly tends to unite them. In the present subject, however 
habit might accord in other ‘respects with V. Scotica, the construction: 
of the margin must be considered as inviolable; no common shell, 
whose character is. to possess a plain margin, is ever found with a. 
erenulated one, nor vice versa. ‘This obvious mark of distinction is 
equally as essential in discriminating between Peaus sulcata and com- 
pressa.’ | 
A similar degree of acuteness is manifested in proving the | 
specific identity of Arca pilosa and A. glycymeris, which for- 
merly figured as distinct, but which may now be regarded as. 
trifling varieties of the same species. | ap 
Although discussions of this complexion may, by some... 
persons, be deemed minute or superfluous, their importance. . 
in a geological point of view alone is far from inconsiderable 5 
and the recognition of living protetypes of fossil remains forms 
an interesting bond of connection between the animal and the 
végetable departments of natural science. ‘The more closely 
the different species of shells are examined, and the more 
accurately their respective differences are registered and deli- 
neated, the more will the geologist be enabled to pronounce 
on the kinds which seem to have disappeared from the regions 
of life, and on- those which are still found to contain their 
appropriate inhabitants. It is not often that Mr. Montagu 
directly adverts to this aspect of his subject : but the ensuing 
remarks on Nautilus Beccarti may convince us that he has not. 


allowed it wholly to escape his notice : 


¢ This and the Beccarit perversss, are not uncommon in a fossil 
state; Mr. Mead favoured us with specimens which he collected 
from the Appenines, riear Sienna, in Italy. These are crowded in a 
yellowish earthy matrix, mixed with Nautilus areal and another 
very minute non-descript species rarely, and less frequently Serpula 


fobata. | 
© Both the Beccarii are about double the size of the recent shells 


found on our shores, the effect of a warmer climate. Plancus noted 
these among other minute species in the sands on the shore of Aremi- 
num, now Rimini, in the Adriatic. | 
‘¢ The opening or entrance of the syphon in the shells, is situated 
at the interior side close to the second whirl, and is continued 
throughout all the numerous septa without a break. An exami- 
sation of the structure is more easily and accurately obtained by these 
antediluvian relicts than by recent shells, as they bear grinding much: 
better.’ 
Nautilus calcar, of the present author, which in the Zestacea 
Britannica was incorrectly substituted for. subarcuatulus, was 


also discovered by Mr. Mead, in a fossil state, near Sienna. . 
The 
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The specimens scarcely exceed a quarter of an inch in length, 
and are somewhat less in breadth, extremely compressed, and 
furnished with from twelve to fifteen concamerations. __ 

With respect to the occurrence of the genuine Cypraa- 
pediculus on the north shores of the Frith of Forth, we perceive 
that we are in some measure at issue with Mr. Montagu. . His - 
sole aim, we are confident, can only be to ascertain the fact; 
and the same sort of evidence which has removed our doubts 
on the subject would probably have satisfied him, had it fallen 
more directly within his reach. The sylcated specimens, ga- 
thered on that part of the coast some years ago, were so few in 
number that the perspicacity even of Captain Laskey and Mr.H. 
Boys might fail to encounter another. ‘From the same quarter 
of our island, however, we have seen one or two with partial 
depressions on the back, particularly towards each end of the 
shell, and another with a faint dorsal channel ; and we cannot 
easily dismiss the suspicion that the furrow in question only 
indicates an accidental variety, being more or less complete, or 
wholly wanting in different individuals. 


Since the publication of Zestacea Britannica, Mr. Montagu 
has directed his attention to the purple dye which is obtained 
from the inhabitants of Buccinum lapillus and Turbo ciathrus. 
The former, according to Reaumur, yielded the famous Tyrian 
purple, which in the days of Pliny sold for nearly thirty 
guineas per pound. Duhamel, however, supposes that the 
animal from which it was procured belonged to a species of 
Murex. The part which contains the colouring matter in 
Buccinum capillus is a slender longitudinal vein, just under the 
skin, behind the head, and appearing whiter ‘than the rest of 
the animal. By breaking the shell in a small vice; so as not to 
crush the animal, and laying open the vein with a needle, a . 
tenacious matter, of the colour and consistency of thick cream, 
becomes manifest. ‘This may be taken out by a fine-pointed 
and stiff hair-pencil, for marking linen, silk, or paper. On 
exposing the fluid to the air, it assumes a brighter yeliow, and 
speedily turns to a pale green on the several materials. It them 
imperceptibly changes to a darker hue, passes to bluish, and 
from that to purplish-red, of greater or less intensity, accor 

ing to the quantity used. in the experiment, ‘These changes, 
too, .are more or less accelerated: by the presence or the absence 
of the solar rays: but, even without the influence of the latter, 
they dre all effected in the course of two or three hours. It’ 
would appear from the following’ statements that this dye, 
when once fixed, cannot be effaced, and might therefore be very. 
advantageously employed in all cases in which large quantities 
of it ase not required ; | : 
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at the eaprice of the conchologist ; a circumstance we are all liable 
to when obviously fixed characters are wanting, and where gradation 
so ‘strongly tends to unitethem. In the present subject, however 
habit’ might accord in other ‘respects with V. Scotica, the construction: 
of the margin must be considered as inviolable ; no common shell, 
whose character is. to possess a plain margin, is ever found with a. 
erenulated one, nor vice versa. This obvious mark of distinction. is 
equally as essential in discriminating between Peaus sulcata and com- 
pressa.’ | TE : 
_A similar degree of acuteness is manifested in proving the | 
specific identity of Arca pilosa and A. glycymeris, which for- 
merly figured as distinct, but which may now be regarded as__ 
trifling varieties of the same species. ae : 
Although discussions of this complexion may, by some .. 
persons, be deémed minute or superfluous, their importance. . 
in a geological point of view alone is far from inconsiderable ; 
and the recognition of living protetypes of fossil remains forms 
an interesting bond of connection between the animal and the 
végetable departments of natural science. ‘The more closely 
the different species of shells are examined, and the more 
accurately their respective differences are registered and deli- 
neated, the more will the geologist be enabled to pronounce 
on the kinds which seem to have disappeared from the regions 
of life, and on-those which are still found to contain their ! 
appropriate inhabitants. It is not often that Mr. Montagu 
directly adverts to this aspect of his subject : but the ensuing 
remarks on Nautilus Beccaritt may convince us that he has not. 


allowed it wholly to escape his notice : 


‘ This and the Beccarit perversus, are not uncommon in a fossil 
state; Mr. Mead favoured us with specimens which he collected | 
from the Appenines, riear Sienna, in Italy. These are crowded in a ft 
yellowish earthy matrix, mixed with Nautilus crept and another 
very minute non-descript species rarely, and less frequently Serpula 


lobata. | | 
¢ Both the Beccarii are about double the size of the recent shells 


found on our shores, the effect of a warmer climate. Plancus noted 
these among other minute species in the sands on the shore of Aremi- 
num, now Rimini, in the Adriatic. 

‘¢ The opening or entrance of the syphon in the shells, is situated 
at the interior side close to the second whirl, and is continued 
throughout all the numerous septa without a break. An exami- 
sation of the structure is more easily and accurately obtained by these 
mnpedionnyt relicts than by recent shells, as they bear grinding much: 

etter. | 


Nautilus calcar, of the present author, which in the Zestacea 
Britannica was incorrectly substituted for. subarcuatulus, was 


also discovered by Mr. Mead, in a fossil state, near Sienna. . 
The 
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The specimens scarcely exceed a quarter of an inch in length, 
and are somewhat Jess in breadth, extremely compressed, and 
furnished with from twelve to fifteen concamerations. 
With respect to the occurrence of the genuine Cypraa- 
pediculus on the north shores of the Frith of Forth, we perceive 


that we are in some measure at issue with Mr. Montagu. His . 


sole aim, we are confident, can only be to ascertain the fact ; 
and the same sort of evidence which has removed our doubts 
on the subject would probably have satisfied him, had it fallen 
more directly within his reach. The sylcated spec'mens,. ga- 
thered on that part of the coast some years ago, were so few in 
number that the perspicacity even of Captain Laskey and Mr.H. 
Boys might fail to encounter another. ‘From the same quarter 
of our island, however, we have seen one or two with partial 
depressions on the back, particularly towards each end of the 
shell, and another with a faint dorsal channel ; and we cannot 
easily dismiss the suspicion that the furrow in question only 
indicates an accidental variety, being more or less complete, or 
wholly wanting in different individuals. : | 

Since the publication of Zestacea Britannica, Mr. Montagu 
has directed his attention to the purple dye which is obtained 
from the inhabitants of Buccinum lapillus and Turbo clathrus. 
‘The former, according to Reaumur, yielded the famous Tyrian 
purple, which in the days of Pliny sold for nearly thirty 
guineas per pound. Duhamel, however, supposes that the 
animal from which it was procured belonged to a species of 
Murex. The part which contains the colouring matter in 
Buccinum capillus is a slender longitudinal vein, just under the 
skin, behind the head, and appearing whiter ‘than the rest of 
the animal. By breaking the shell in a small vice; so as not to 


crush the animal, and laying open the vein with a needle, a . 


tenacious matter, of the colour and consistency of thick cream, 
becomes manifest. ‘This may be taken out by a fine-pointed 
and stiff hair-pencil, for marking linen, silk, or paper. On 
exposing the fluid to the air, it assumes a brighter yellow, and 
speedily turns to a pale green on the several materials. It them 
imperceptibly changes to a darker hue, passes to bluish, and 
from that to purplish-red, of greater or less intensity, accor 

ing to the quantity used in the experiment, ‘These changes, 
too, are more or less accelerated. by the presence or the absence 
of the solar rays: but; even without the influence of the latter, 
they dre all effected in the course of two or three hours. It’ 
would appear from the following statements that this dye, 
when once fixed, cannot be effaced, and might therefore be very. 
advantageously employed in all cases in which large quantities 
of it ase not required ; ee , 
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at the eaprice of the conchologist ; a circumstance we are all liable 
to when obviously fixed characters are wanting, and where gradation 
so strongly tends to unite them. In the present subject, however 
habit might accord in other respects with V. Scotica, the construction: 
of the margin must be considered as inviolable ; no common shell, 
whose character is. to possess a plain margin, is ever found with a. 
erenulated one, nor vice versa. ‘This obvious mark of distinction is 
equally as essential in discriminating between Wenus sulcata and com- 
pressa.’ | , | 
A similar degree of acuteness is manifested in proving the | 
specific identity of Arca pilosa and A. glycymeris, which for- 
merly figured as distinct, but which may now be regarded as__ 
trifling varieties of the same species. cles 
Although discussions of this complexion may, by some... 
persons, be deemed minute or superfluous, their importance. | 
in a geological point of view alone is far from inconsiderable ; 
and the recognition of living protetypes of fossil remains forms 
an interesting bond of connection between the animal and the 
végetable departments of natural science. The more closely 
the different species of shells are examined, and the more 
accurately their respective differences are registered and deli- 
neated, the more will the geologist be enabled to pronounce 
on the kinds which seem to have disappeared from the regions 
of life, and on-those which are still found to contain their 
appropriate inhabitants. It is not often that Mr. Montagu 
directly adverts to this aspect of his subject : but the ensuing 
remarks on Nautilus Beccartt may convince us that he has not. 


allowed it wholly to escape his notice : 


¢ This and the Beccarit perversss, are not uncommon in a fossil 
state; Mr. Mead favoured us with specimens which he collected | 
from the Appenines, riear Sienna, in Italy. These are crowded in a 
yellowish earthy matrix, mixed with Nautilus érespats and another 
very minute non-descript species rarely, and less frequently Serpula 


lobata. | 
¢ Both the Beccarii are about double the size of the recent shells 


found on our shores, the effect of a warmer climate. Plancus noted 
these among other minute species in the sands on the shore of Aremi- 
num, now Rimini, in the Adriatic. 

'¢ ‘The opening or entrance of the syphon in the shells, is situated 
sat the interior side close to the second whirl, and is continued 
throughout all the numerous septa without a break. An exami- 
nation of the structure is more easily and accurately obtained by these 
antediluvian relicts than by recent shells, as they bear grinding much: 
better.’ 

Nautilus calcar, of the present author, which in the Zestacca 
Britannica was incorrectly substituted for. subarcuatulus, was 


also discovered by Mr. Mead, in a fossil state, near Sienna. . 
The 
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The specimens scarcely exceed a quarter of an inch in length, 
and are somewhat less in breadth, extremely compressed, and 
furnished with from twelve to fifteen concamerations. ._— 

With respect to the occurrence of the genuine Cypraa- 
pediculus on the north shores of the Frith of Forth, we perceive 
that we are in some measure at issue with Mr. Montagu. . His - 
sole aim, we are confident, can only be to ascertain the fact 
and the same sort of evidence which has removed our doubts 
on the subject would probably have satisfied him, had it fallen 
more directly within his reach. The sylcated specimens,. ga- 
thered on that part of the coast some years ago, were so few.in 
number that the perspicacity even of Captain Laskey and Mr.H. 
Boys might fail to encounter another. ‘From the same quarter 
of our island, however, we have seen one or two with partial 
depressions on the back, particularly towards each end of the 
shell, and another with a faint dorsal channel ; and we cannot 
easily dismiss the suspicion that the furrow in question only 
indicates an accidental variety, being more or less complete, or 
wholly wanting in different individuals. 


Since the publication of Zestacea Britannica, Mr. Montagu 
has directed his attention to the purple dye which is obtained 
from the inhabitants of Buccinum lapillus and Turbo clathrus. 
‘The former, according to Reaumur, yielded the famous Tyrian 
purple, which in the days of Pliny sold for nearly thirty 
guineas per pound. Duhamel, however, supposes that the 
animal from which it was procured belonged to a species of 
Murex. The part which contains the colouring matter in 
Buccinum capillus is a slender longitudinal vein, just under the 
skin, behind the head, and appearing whiter ‘than the rest of 
the animal. By breaking the shell in a small vice; so as not to 
crush the animal, and laying open the vein with a needle, a . 
tenacious matter, of the colour and consistency of thick cream, 
becomes manifest. This may be taken out by a fine-pointed 
and stiff hair-pencil, for marking linen, silk, or paper. On 
exposing the fluid to the air, it assumes a brighter yellow, and 
speedily turns to a pale green on the several materials. It them 
imperceptibly changes to a darker hue, passes to bluish, and 
from that to purplish-red, of greater or less intensity, accore 
ding to the quantity used in the experiment, These changes, 
too, are more or less accelerated by the presence or the absence 
of the solar rays: but; even without the influence of the latter, 
they dre all effected in the course of two or three hours. It: 
would appear from the following statements that this dye, 
when once fixed, cannot be effaced, and might therefore be very. 
advantageously emplgyed in all cases in which large quantities 
of it are not required ; | . 
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at the eaprice of the conchologist ; a circumstance we are all liable 
to when obviously fixed characters are wanting, and where gradation 
so ‘strongly tends to unite them. In the present subject, however 
habit might accord in other respects with V. Scotica, the construction: 
of the margin must be considered as inviolable ; no common shell, 
whose character is. to possess a plain margin, is ever found with a, 
erenulated one, nor vice versa. ‘This obvious mark of distinction. is 
equally as essential in discriminating between Peaus sulcata and com-— 
pressa.’ de te siete, 
A similar degree of acuteness is manifested in proving the | 
specific identity of Arca pilosa and A. glycymeris, which for-_ 
merly figured as distinct, but which may now be regarded as 
trifling varieties of the same species. : oles: 
Although discussions of this complexion may, by some., 
persons, be deémed minute or superfluous, their importance. . 
in a geological point of view alone is far from inconsiderable ; 
and the recognition of living protetypes of fossil remains forms .. 
an interesting bond of connection between the animal and the 
végetable departments of natural science. The more closely 
the different species of shells are examined, and the more 
accurately their respective differences are registered and deli-. 
neated, the more will the geologist be enabled to pronounce 
on the kinds which seem to have disappeared from the regions 
of life, and on- those which are still found to contain their 
appropriate inhabitants. It is not often that Mr. Montagu 
directly adverts to this aspect of his subject : but the ensuing 
remarks on Nautilus Beccariti may convince us that he has not. 


allowed it wholly to escape his notice : 


¢ This and the Beccarii perversws, are not uncommon in a fossil 
state; Mr. Mead favoured us with specimens which he collected | 
from the Appenines, riear Sienna, in Italy. These are crowded in a 
yellowish earthy matrix, mixed with Nautilus oe pel and another 
pits minute non-descript species rarely, and less frequently Serpula 
obata. 

© Both the Beccarii are about double the size of the recent shells 
found on our shores, the effect of a warmer climate. Plancus noted 
these among other minute species in the sands on the shore of Aremi- 
num, now Rimini, in the Adriatic. ) 

*« The opening or entrance of the syphon in the shells, is situated 
at the interior side close to the second whirl, and is continued 
throughout all the numerous septa without a break. An exami- 
nation of the structure is more easily and accurately obtained by these 
antediluvian relicts than by recent shells, as they bear grinding mucl: 
better” 

Nautilus calcar, of the present author, which in the Zestacea 
Britannica wis incorrectly substituted for. subarcuatulus, was 


algo discovered by Mr. Mead, in a fossil state, near Sienna. . 
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The specimens scarcely exceed a quarter of an inch in. lengths 
and are somewhat less in breadth, extremely compressed, and 
furnished with from twelve to fifteen concamerations. 
With respect to the occurrence of the genuine Cyprea- 
pediculus on the north shores of the Frith of Forth, we perceive 


that we are in some measure at issue with Mr. Montagu. . His - 


sole aim, we are confident, can only be to ascertain the fact ; 
and the same sort of evidence which has removed our doubts 
on the subject would probably have satisfied him, had it fallen 
more directly within his reach. The sylcated spec:mens,. ga- 
thered on that part of the coast some years ago, were so few in 
number that the perspicacity even of Captain Laskey and Mr.H. 
Boys might fail to encounter another. ‘From the same quarter 
of our island, however, we have seen one or two with partial 
depressions on the back, particularly towards each end of the 
shell, and another with a faint dorsal channel ; and we cannot 
easily dismiss the suspicion that the furrow in question only 
indicates an accidental variety, being more or less complete, or 
wholly wanting in different individuals. : | 

Since the publication of Testacea Britannica, Mr. Montagu 
has directed his attention to the purple dye which is obtained 
from the inhabitants of Buccinum lapillus and Turbo ciathrus. 
‘The former, according to Reaumur, yielded the famous Tyrian 
purple, which in the days of Pliny sold for nearly thirty 
guineas per pound. Duhamel, however, supposes that the 
animal from which it was procured belonged to a species of 
Murex. The part which contains the colouring matter in 
Buccinum capillus is a slender longitudinal yein, just under the 
skin, behind the head, and appearing whiter ‘than the rest of 
the animal. By breaking the shell in a small vice; so as not to 


crush the animal, and laying open the vein with a needle, a . 


tenacious matter, of the colour and consistency of thick cream, 
becomes manifest. ‘This may be taken out by a fine-pointed 
and stiff hair-pencil, for marking linen, silk, or paper. On 
exposing the fluid to the air, it assumes a brighter yellow, and 
speedily turns to a pale green on the several materials. It them 
imperceptibly changes to a darker hue,: passes to bluish, and 
from that to purplish-red, of greater or less intensity, accor 

ing to the quantity used.in the experiment, ‘These changes, 
too, .are more or less accelerated. by the presence or the absence 
of the solar rays: but; even without the influence of the latter, 


they dre all effected in the course of two or three hours. It’ 


would appear from the following statements that this dye, 
when once fixed, cannot be effaced, and might therefore be very. 
advantageously employed in all cases in which large quantities 
of it aye not required : were ) 
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© Several marks were made on fine calico, in order to try if it was 
. to discharge the colour by such chemical means as were: at 
and ;. and it was found that after the colour was fixed at its last na- 
tural change, nitrous, no more than vitriolic acid, had any other, effect 
than that of rather brightening it: agua regia with and without solu- 
tion of tin, and marine acid, produced no change; nor had fixed 
or volatile a/ka/i any sensible effect. It does not in the least give out 
its colour to alcohol like cochineal, and the succus of the animal ‘of 
Turbo clathrus, but it communicates its very disagreeable odour to it 
most copiously, so that, opening the bottle has been more powerful on 
the olfactory nerves, than the Sauvia of assa feetida, to which it may 
be compared. All the markings which had been alkalized, and acid- 
ulated, together with those to which nothing had ‘been applied, 
became, after washing in soap and water, of an uniform colour, 
rather brighter than before, and were fixed at a fine unchangeable 
crimson. i 

‘ As the stain given by this animal fluid is, as far as our experience 
has gone, indestructible, attempts were made to collect a quantity 
for the purpose of marking linen, when fresh shells could not be pro- 
curéd. Many shells were broken, all of which were more or less 
possessed of the colouring succus; this was, by means of a pair of 
fine pointed scissars, extracted with as little of the adjoining flesh as 
possible, and ground ona piece of plate glass, with a few drops of 
spring water. Thus prepared of a proper consistency, it was of a 
dull green colour, which it continued for a considerable time in bulk 
but some which was spread thin changed to its ultimate colour in the 
¢ourse of the day, without the assistance of the sun, though we have 
found it continue many days in its premature green, if light has been 
excluded. Some of this matter, when thoroughly dry, taken up by a 
hair pencil, dipped in water, and applied to linen, was by the assist- 
ance of the solar rays speedily turned to dull purple, and afterwards 
by washing with soap, to a crimson, not much inferior in colour to 
the recent dye, but never so strong. 

‘ Whether the colouring matter of this species was ever used by 
the ancients, is to be doubted, since so small a quantity is produced 
by each animal, 

¢ We are informed that some Spanish philosopher discovered a shell 
en the coast of Guayaquil and Guatimala, in Peru, that produced a 
purple dye, All the description we have of this shell is, that it is 
the size of a walnut, and that the dye, similar to that of Buccinum 
fapillus, changes from white to green, and is not purple till dry ; the 
methqd however of extracting it clearly proves it to be very dis- 
tinct from that species, The operation is performed either by falling 
and pressing the ‘animal, or by drawing it partly out of the shell an 
squeezing, It is made to yield the fluid which serves for dyeing ; this1s 
yepeated four times at different interyals, but always with less success 
If continued the animal dies. No colour at present known, says the 
Abbe Raynal, can be compared to this, either as to lustre, liveliness, 
er duration.’ * bbs , 
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M. Stroem, a Norwegian clergyman, who studied with 
assiduity the natural productions of his country, published 
(if we rightly recollect) a dissertation on Buccinum Japillus ; 
in which, among other interesting particulars, he endeavoured 
to prove that the fine purple dye was procured from the uterine 
humours of the animal inhabitant. That a liquid secretion, 


capable of communicating a purple tinge, may exist in the 


womb as well as in a particular vein of the same animal, im- 
plies no contradiction ; and, if the Hydratriticea of Linné be, 
as is now generally alleged, the ovary of the creature in 


question, its contained juice, as we have known since the 


days of Reaumur, imparts a fine purple stain to linen. 

The colouring matter obtained from the animal of Turbo 
clathrus may be perceived in the form of a beautiful purple’ 
liquor, which is discharged by allowing the animal to sicken 
in consequence of being kept for some days in sea-water. This 
circumstance, which is noted by Plancus and Martini, tends to 
confirm the conjecture that it may have contributed to the cele- 
brated Tyrian murex. 

¢ Indeed it appears much more probable that the colouring secre. 


tion of this animal should have attracted notice, and have been col: 


lected asa dye, than that of Buaccinum lapillus, for the obvious reason 


that it not only produces the fluid spontaneously, and in much greater: 


quantity, but that its primitive colour is of that richness so glowingly 
described. . . 

‘ Murex Brandaris, called by RoNDELETIUS Murex purpura, is ge- 
nerally believed to be one of the species that afforded that costly dye 
in the Mediterranean. ‘This shell, which in English has been called 
the Thorny Snipe’s Head, is figured in Chemnitz, vol. x. tab. 160. 

¢ The vast heaps of shells mentioned by authors to be found about 
Tarentum, are supposed to be those from which this celebrated dye 


was extracted, and seem to indicate their place to be one of those: 


where it was prepared ; but of what species these really are, we do not 
find sufficiently ascertained.’ | 

Having been thus liberal in our extracts, we must refer 
the curious reader to pages.122 and 123, for the experi- 
ments recorded with respect to the colouring properties of 
Lurbo clathrus. | 


From Mr. Montagu’s general observations on Serpala and. 


Vermiculum, it is abundantly obvious that the extrication. of 
these two genera is still very far from complete; and that 
marked differences may be observed among their animal in- 


habitants, which are’ not indicated by any of the external - 


characters of the testaceous. coverings.’ On our own shores 
alone, for example, seven distinct animals occupy shells. of 
Serpula so exactly similar as not to be discriminated by the eye, 


and are ‘sometimes all grouped in one contorted mass. The: - 
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abrasion of the angular prominences, too, in some ef the kinds, 
has tended to create confusion. 

“Of the chambered description of Serpule, the lobata waside- 
scribed in the original work; and we are now informed not 
onl that it is found ina ents State, among minute Nautili, 
in the neighbourhood of Sienna, but that multitudes of live 

ecimens have recently occurred among Sertularia, trawled by 
Be shermen from’ deep water; some fagments of Sertularia abies 
tina being covered with them. 

The only addition to the specific list of Serpule is the concas 
qerata, which is thus described : 

¢ Shell suborbicular, compressed, flat beneath, slightly convex 
above, of a sub-pellucid white colour, with three irregular volutions, 
and numerous dissimilar concamerations ; the exterior whirl has about 
nine glossy and tumid cells, of unequal size, but usually a larger and 


smaller alternate. Diameter half a line. 
' © This very minute species is at once distinguished from S. lobata 


by possessing much more numerous, and infinitely more minute 
chambers, which are smooth and glossy, and not of that frosted ap- 
pearance, the lobata is invariably ound to be, when examined by a 
microscope. ~It is a rare species, taken up by the Amphitrite venti- 
labrum in the construction of its tube, which 1s described in Testacea 
Britannica as Sabella penicillus 5 but its natural habits are like S§. Jo 
bata, fixed on Sertularia.’ 

We concur with the learned author in excluding from the. 
division of Testacea those singular sand-cases and tubes which 
are denominated Sabellaz, because they are destitute of carbonate 
of lime, and owe their external appearance to the sand and 
minute fragments of shells which ate accidentally agglutinated 
to the animal membrane : but we are by no means prepared to 
assert that they ‘ are scarcely worth a place in the cabinet of 
the naturalist.’ From the cabinet of the naturalist we know 
not.on what principle a ny of nature’s productions ought to be 
rejected; and, though the Sabel/e are not animals, but their 
retreats Or coverings, they are as much intitled to our notice as 
shelis themselves, whose claims to rank as scientific species, in 
any natural distribution of the animal kingdom, are altogether 
illegitimate. Yet who would banish such beautiful and inte- 
resting objects from the repositories of the curious? The 
tender and delicate sand-tubes cannot, it is true, vie in either 
elegance or variety with the boundless stores of Zestacea: but 
sek history is far from devoid of interest, and affords a pleas- 

‘illustration of that diversity of wise and kind contrivances, 
which nature delights to,exhibit in the protection of her off- 
pring. 

To this Supplement is subjoined. a catalogue of the shells, of 
North Britain, principally the reall of the joint researches of 
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Mr. Laskey and Mr. Henry Boys: but a more ample enu- 
meration, by the former gentleman, will be found in the first 
volume of the Memoirs of the Wernerian Society, which we 
have reported in our Number for September last. | 
While we lend our most cordial testimony to Mr. Montagu’s 
intithate knowlege of his subject, and to the persevering 
diligence with which he has prosecuted his inquiries, we now 
almost despair of the pleasure of being permitted to complie 
ment him on the precision or correctness of his composition. 
Many of his descriptions labour under a certain degree of 
indistinctness, from an injudicious accumulation of words ; 
and the very first sentence of his introduction is as clumsy as 
jt is ungrammatical. © By the persuasions of our scientific 
friends to give delineations of many.of the shells described in 
Testacea Britannica, which at the time were omitted from the 
magnitude of the undertaking at a distance from the arts, we 
have been induced at our leisure to select such of them whose 
figures may serve to elucidate, and have had them engraved, 
together with several new and interesting species, for the use 
of the public.’—-The following sentence 1s rendered nearly 
unintelligible by the parsimonious use of the preposition with, 
¢ These are crowded in a yellowish earthy matrix, mixed with 
Nautilus crispus, and another very minute non-descript species 


rarely, and less frequently Serpula Jobata.’ —In the first of the 


ensuing quotations, that is oddly omitted, and, in the second, 
as oddly inserted, ‘¢ It is a duty the public has a right to 
expect from eyery writer, more especially in the cultivation of 
science that professes to discourse upon particular subjects, he 
should offer his own opinion.’—‘¢ It has three series of tu- 
bercles of equal size on each volution, whereas M. adversus 
not only has the middle series much smaller, but that these 
become,’ &c. — A violation of the concord of noun and verb 
also frequently occurs; as, strie distinguishes, strie is, a 
vestige were, &c.: fant may sound more learned, but cer- 
tainly is not more-exPressive than gaping ; and venerys, applied 
to a family of shells, will probably extort a smile from the sur- 
geon or the apothecary. In extenuation of such verbal delin- 
quencies, it may, perhaps, be urged that habits of correct and 
elegant writing are not readily acquired in mature years: but 
some respect is surely due to the public taste, and to the accu- 
racy and dignity of the characteristic language of science; and 
any literary friend of the author would fulfil the easy task of 
ebviating those more glaring defects.to which we have alluded. 
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Art. IIf. The Plants, a Poem, Cantos the Third and Fourth, 
with Notes and Observations. By William Tighe, Esq. 8vo. 
pp- 240. 108. 6d. Boards. Payne. 1811. 


ur report of the first part of this publication willbe found 

in the. 58th vol. of our New Series, (p. 20.) In put- 
suance of his design, the author now celebrates the Vine, and the 
Palm, rather with reference to our historical associations, and 
our feelings of friendship and religion, than with any view of 
recording the habits and physiology of the individual plants. 
A stranger to the limited scope of the poem might well be 


startled at the extensive range of its title, which is commensurate 


with that of the vegetable kingdom : but he who candidly ex- 
amines the performance, on its reduced and appropriate scale, 
will readily admit its claims to our favourable regard. If, Mr. 
Tighe does not often soar to the heights of the sublime, nor 
dazzle us with corruscations of wit or beauty, he as seldom 
descends to the level of prose, or has recourse to low conceits, 
unmeaning epithets, or tawdry ornaments. His language and 
images are rarely at variance with the genuine spirit of poetry, 
his versification is generally harmonious, and his sentiments are 


correct, manly, and honourable. : 

The opening of the third canto, which derives much of its 
impressive effect from the beauties of contrast, will in no re- 
spect detract from our tempered suffrage of commendation : 


¢ Beneath her shadowing vine may Friendship rest 
Indulgent, while I wander o’er the chords 
Once more, though Love may fail, and Peace neglect 
To swell the welcome melody, and thrill 
With happier notes the sympathetic lyre. 


© Fain would I turn from Desolation’s track; 
And teach new flowers to bloom, where War hath late 
Printed his iron footsteps ; but around i 
Gtill darker fates urge on the rapid storm ; 
Insulted Freedom checks her dying groans, 
Her casque, her egis trampled in the dust ; 
E’en Hope amid the unceasing horror scarce 
Rekindles one sad smile, or fondly dreams 
Of fairer views, and brighter skies to come, 


¢ Fly, Muse, with me from these ungenial shores ; 
Leave these devoted plains to hearts untouched 
By thy creative power : let us awake 
A more enlivening strain: seek, Muse, with me 
Thy birth-place ; and o’er India and the realms 
With native vines empurpled bend thy flight 
Exulting : for with thee hath Bacchus oft 
Poured his unfettered lay ; with thee hath led 
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The Lydian dance upon Ismenus’ bank, 
Or at the fount Dircean joined the choir 
Of virgins in the dirge of Semele.’ 


We may perhaps accuse the.author of some incongruity in 
blending the mythology of Greece with the history of Noah and 
‘the patriarchs. At all events, the praises of the first Bacchus 
were intitled to precedence of commemoration; but Mr. Tighe 
evinces both taste and judgment in the apparent ease with 
which he glides from one part of his theme to another; and 
in the pleasing manner in which he interweaves the mention of 
rural labours, collateral allusions, and the episode of Agnes and 
Albert, with the influence of and associations connected with 
the Vine, in the different periods of the human story. ‘The pure 
and generous strain of his reflections is eminently characterized 
in the following lines : 

© Yes, let us leave the heroic field to such - . 
As with unblushing front ascend the court 
Of tyrants, and adore the bloody flag 
Of conquest waved o’er war’s relentless band, 
No bays divine, but lurid sprigs impure 
Of aconite, shall mark the apostate bard 
Who gilds a nation’s or a statesman’s crime, 
Who courts with shameless hymn meridian power, 
Or with enervate ditties warms the pulse 
Of flagging vice, and veils the sin he panders, 
Foul else and odious in the light of truth. 
But Truth and Virtue are the Muse’s mates, 
And Freedom guiltless of licentious song. 
Such thine, ingenuous bard, who traced the powers 
Which rule Imacination’s fairy dream ; 
And thine, for whom each SEASON wove a crown 
Which no successive years shall ever fade.’ 


The desolation of Funchal by a water-spout, which broke on 
it during the night, the former happiness of the alpine peasantry, 
and the French invasion of Swisserland, are scenes finely pic- 
tured ; and we would not willingly suppress the ensuing apo- 
strophe, which breathes the language.of unfeigned affection : 


‘ Where are ye now, companions of my youth, 
With whom full oft around the social board = */) 
I sat, and listened to the playful thought, 

The unrestrained effusion of the soul 

Not tainted yet by falsehood and the world ? 
But above all remembrance turns to thee, 

O Frederick, in.whose congenial breast 

My willing soul reposed an early store . 

Of rare affection ; nor can time erase 

The cherished memery !—-and.to thee the Muse 
Would dedicate this wandering seng ; and wake 
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The ear of friendship with the strains of joy ; 
And call thee to the climes, where once we past, 
In days less melancholy, Rhone’s high banks, 
Or shaded Arno’s more alluring vale.” 


In the fourth canto, the author transports us to the Persian 
¢ulph, Arabia, the burning desarts, India, Palmyra, Egypt, 
Palestine, the banks of the Tigris, and the groves in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Atlas ; recalling the appropriate scenery of 
those regions of the world, and the manners and sentiments of 
the inhabitants, especially as they are affected by the. various 
species of palms. His portrait of Africa naturally suggests the 
forlorn condition of the weary wanderer over trackless sands, 
the too probable fate of Mungo Park, the abolition of the slave- 
frade, and the loss of that statesman whose memory can never 
perish but under the ruins of the British constitution : 


¢ With tedious footsteps through the shifting sand, 
From Gambia’s verdant wilderness, from Fez 
Or Tripoli, some luckless, traveller 
May range to farthest Adel, and the shores 
Of rich Melinda ; him no tent at eve, 
No friendly craal with salutation due 
Receives ; no unsuspicious charity 
With social comfort counsels to repose : 
Save where some generous female, as she plies 
Her nightly task of labour o’er his bed 
Of rushes, may recite an untaught dirge 
Of pity : as o’er thee, who first unveiled 
The Niger widening in his eastern course 
Was sung :-—* Alas ! poor stranger, faint and weary ! 
«¢ The tempest roared ; the torrents fell: he came 
¢¢ And sat beneath our palm ,—no home has he ; 
‘* No wife with milk to cool his burning lips : 
& No mother grinds his corn ; no sister kneads 
sé Fis millet cake : poor stranger, faint and weary !’? 
¢ And was no female near to prop thy head 
¥n death, sad stranger ! with one limpid draught 
To bless thy panting breast ; with one last smile 
To bid.thee sleep thy only sleep of peace ! 
Oh ! in what poisonous shade, what flinty haunt 
Of lions, or what serpent’s loathsome den, 
What monstrous wilderness, are thy. bleached bones 
Now scattered ! or perchance in colurhns tost 
Of fiery sand thy shrivelled mummy whirls — 
The restless sport of astornado’s rage. 
¢ But Afric shall with curses load no more 
he gales which bear our’ vessels o’er her seas, 
e nymphs of Afric ! see, a: brighter morn 
Arisesy and the sua‘ of peace: stents’ 
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To scatter blessings o’er your harrassed shores, 

Bind, your crisp tresses with the white-flowered wreath, 
Resume your song, resume your simple pipe, 

Your many-waving attitudes of dance ; 

Whate’er there is on earth of joy be yours. 


‘ Yet for one moment, o’er his fancied tomb,’ 
Weep for the generous Statesman, who at ofice 
Unbound your chains : who, when the piteous slave 

_. From year to year had knelt at Britain’s feet, 
- Ne’er mocked the wretch’s hope, and made his power 
"° All impotent for good. Oh! grace his urn 

With tears ; shed, shed your lilies o’er his grave, 
Ye nymphs of Afric, with your sisters fair 

Of Europe !—Ere a few short months were past, 
For our offence, the star of hope was set ! 
Else might our wounds have.closed, and that repose 
He gave to Afric have embraced the world. 


‘¢ And can the weakest of the Muse’s train 
Aspire to be the minstrel of our loss ! 
The Muse may wish, and in her wish delight, 
To crown his tomb with every beauteous wreath, 
Which freedom, fame, benevolence or worth, _ 
Social or civic, ever twined for man ! 
But little is the meed her hand can strew, 
One passing flower, still trembling in her tears, 
One transient offering, while she views the grave 
Of him beloved though on the seat of _ power ; 
True son of Britain, by the world revered, 
Whose value Europe saw, and Afric felt.’ 


*« 


The pathetic interest of this part of the poem is, moreover, 
heightened by the digressive stories of Zamora and Muzabba, 
and of Otao and Ulama: but we cannot make room forthe 
insertion of them. 3 


Could the admirers and abettors of commercial interdicts be. 


swayed by reason, humanity, or verse, we should’ earnestly. 


press on their meditations the sentiments and aspirations of this_ 


enlightened poet : 


¢ Such commerce’ Nature destined for the sans 
Of men: and Ocean in one vast embrace, 
Circled the kindred: nations of the earth, 
That social man should interchange and feel 
The native blessings of his varied lot: 
For this arose the oak, for this the pine ’ 
On Norway’s beetling cliff. — Oh! banish War, 
Who grinds his axe and fells the long-loved shade, 
The shepherd’s scene, the villager’s delight, 
To rib the floating fortress and sustain 
The batteries of death! The cottage loom, | 


Perverted. 
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Perverted too, with rural canvas wings | 
The corsair’s mast ; and, from his tranquil field, 


The sant innocently pulls’ the stem, 

Which rears o’er hostile fleets therr labouring shrouds ! 
¢ Oh! banish war! set navigation free, | 

Free as the gale that wafts her! — He who cast 

His shackles o’er the sea, returned alone 

Despised and fugitive. — When shall the sons 

Of Adam cease to ply their anxious thoughts 

To heap a world with misery ?— when shall. man 

Confess that in the bliss he can bestow : 

Lives the true secret of his own content !— 

The selfish will is that corroding worm Kc. 

Nurst, in the heart, which, here uncrushed by Love, 

Shall on its victim prey in worlds of fire.’ a 


Mr. Tighe. concludes this classical effusion in a strain of 
animated piety, predictive of the final accomplishment of the 
views of Providence, and’ of the happiness of the soul when 
restored to Paradise.. a ‘. 

We purposely forbear from adverting to the notes and ob- 
servations ; which, though they occupy about one half of the 
volume, are intended either to explain ewd illustrate the text, 
but which present us with theological views that might invite 
to tedious and unprofitable discussions. 3 Mut 





Art. IV. Observations on Mineralogical Systems. By Richard Che- - 
nevix, Esq. F.R.S. &c. Translated from the French, by a 
Member a the Geological Society. ‘To which are now added, 
‘Remarks by Mr. Chenevix on the Reply of M. D‘Aubuisson to. 





the above Observations. 8vo. pp. 142. 58. Boards. - Johnson — 
| and Co. 1811. | r 
| A* advertisement by the translator informs us that these ob- 


servations were originally published in the 65th volume of 
the Annales de Chimie, in 1808, and appeared <u the same 
time in the form of a separate memoir, during the author’s re- 
sidence in Paris. While Mr. Chenevix declined compliance 


















. ; with the request of those friends who solicited an English edi- 
an tion, from his own pen, he ‘ offered whatever assistance he 
i | might have it in. his power to give, should any one value them 


so highly as to undergo the labour of translation.’ Such a 
person has been found ; and he appears to have executed his 
task with precision and ability. When we add that the observ- 
ations themselves bespeak much acute thinking, and much 
perspicuous and forcible reasoning, the candid inquirer after 
truth will admit the propriety of their being submitted, in a 


/ correct and suitable form, to the judgment of the British public 5 
notwithstanding 
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notwithstanding. a certzin tone of undignified harshness, 
which occasionally mingles in the author’s language of dis- 
approbation. te 

From the title of this essay, the reader, who is unapprized 
of its nature and contents, would naturally expect to encounter 
a review of the different systems of mineralogy which have been 
proposed for adoption: but the writer’s obvious design is to 
impugn that which has been framed by Werner, and to advo- 
cate the cause of crystallography as expounded by the Abbé 
Haiiy. In justice to the learned and celebrated Professor of 
Freyberg, it behoves us to remark that he has neither published 
nor completed any sytematical arrangement of mineral ‘sub- 
stances, but that he merely sketched the principles of a plan 
which his pupils, with various success, have attempted to real- 
ize; and that the faults of the scholar may often not be attri- 
butable to the master. His scheme, as exemplified by some of 
the most zealous and distinguished of his followers, is certainly 
remote from perfection ; and we have more than once adverted 
to the cumbersome and unphilosophical mode of its distribu- 
tions. Yet various considerations should powerfully dissuade 
us from pressing on its weaker parts with all the weapons of 
criticism. One of its most formidable antagonists (for such 
we conceive the present writer to be) admits that, by the dis- 
tinctions and classification of the external characters, ‘ a great 
advance has been made, which, if it has not led directly to the 
object in view,’ shews at least the difficulty of the task ;’ that 
during a residence of eighteen months at Freyberg, he § had 
daily occasion to admire the precision and accuracy with which 
the learned Professor recognized minerals at first sight; that 
the system of external characters by Werner, in the form in 
which it is made known to us by the books that treat of it, is 
infinitely superior to any thing of the kind that ever appeared 
before it ;’ and that © hem be of the greatest utility to the 
miner.” We might add that every individual, who has paid 
the slightest attention to the study of mineralogy, must be con- 
vinced of the great difficulty of discriminating the unorganized 
portions of matter by permanent specific characters. Some of 
the most profound/naturalists, who have appeared in modern 
times, have even hinted their doubts ‘of 'the real existence of 
species in the vegetable and animal kingdom; because the multi- 
plied discoveries in these departments seem only to approximate 
former distinctions by intermediate shades, and to prove that 
marked lines of separation are unknown in nature. However 
this may be, it is at all events certain that mineral: substances 
are much less susceptible of distinct definition than plants-and 
‘apimals ; and that he whe enables us to recognize ey 
als a) ee their 
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their external characters and aspects, performs.a service of in- 
finite convenience and benefit to mankind. 

The tract before us suggests many material points of debate, 
each of which might furnish a text for a separate treatise: but 
we are necessarily restricted to a short comment on some of 
the titles of the reasoning. | , 

Want of metaphysical acuteness, either in Werner himself, o 
in.those who profess to explain his doctrines, has given rise to 
a.very loose and ambiguous employment of the term essentially; 
a circumstance which has not escaped ‘the penetration of Mr. 
Chenevix. ‘I shall begin,’ he says, ¢ by stating two objections 
to the word essentially. In the first place, it does not convey to 
every one the same idea; and we cannot have any precise no- 
tion. as tb its use on this occasion, unless we have been accus- 
tomed to apply some determinate signification to’ it. In the 
second place, we are wholly deprived of chemical means which 
might: assist us in pronouncing with some degree of certainty 
between. what forms.an essential, and what forms’ an accidental 
part in the composition of a mineral.’ This argument he pro- 
secutes at considerable length, and with singular felicity ; ad- 
verting, at the same time, to the impropriety of selecting the - 
number three, or, indeed, any definite number of characters, as 
indicative of a change in chemical composition, or fixing the 
determination of species. 

Mr. Chenevix expatiates, sometimes with cogency and always 
with plausibility, onthe discrepancy of the Wernerian arrange- 
ments with the results: of chemical experiments : but’ it 1s 
scarcely fair to try them by such a test, because they are 
deduced from characteristic features rather than from chemical 
composition. This principle has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages ; and among the latter, one of the most glaring is that 
the station of a mineral in the Wernerian catalogue is not the 
index.of its internal constitution. 

The system. of Haiiy, again, which is here extolled (in our 
apprehension) above its real merits, professes to found its dis- 
tinctions and divisions on the integrant molecule, combined with 
the chemical composition. The author of these observations 
states the ground of this principle of arrangement, and unfolds 
the principle itself in a very luminous and impressive manner : 
but the question still occurs, — will the student of crystalline 
forms, or of external characters, first and most readily be enabled 
to discriminate the fossil matters with which we are surrounded? 
The former is well aware that the detection of the integrant mo- 
lecule is not very easily nor very speedily accomplished ; and 
that a knowlege of the forms, deducible from the primitive or 
original crystal, presupposes a certain degree of familiarity with. 

. 4 geometry. 
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geometry. ‘Lhe chemical analysis, too, of the most common 
stone, is an operation of very considerable delicacy; requiring 
not only a suitable apparatus of instruments, tests, and res 
agents, but time, patience, and skilful manipulation. Few ine 
dividuals, in short, can command: leisure and fortune, or 
possess opportunity and ability, for subjecting every mineral 
specimen which presents itself to chemical'trials, on the issue 
of which he can place any reliance. In many instances, in- 
deed, the results of analyses, apparently conducted with the 
utinost accuracy, are deceptive or discordant, so that théy can- 
not with propriety be adopted as the stable bases of permanent 
arrangements. In some cases, there is,even reason to presume 
that new combinations are formed. during the process. Objec- 
tions might also be urged against the uniformly geometrical ac- 
curacy of the integrant molecules, or least conceivable particles 
of matter ; for Dela Metherie, and others, have proved that the 
forms attributed to the molecules are often hypothetical, the 
measure of angles by the gonyometer being, on some occasions 





incident to an error of half a degree, or upwards ; and different | 
calculators report different measurements. Yet on the rigid: 


exactness of the forms of the molecule depend: all the laws of 
decrement which have been assigned to these forms. Besides, 
as many species do either not exist in a crystalized form, or 
have not hitherto been found in that state, they are in course 
excluded from the method, and thrown into a voluminous ape 
pendix. Granting, therefore, that this method is perfectly cor 
rect and purely scientific as far as it goes, it is still only a 
partial record of the kinds of substances which compose the 
mineral kingdom. | 

While Mr. Chenevix insists on the stability of M. Haiiy’s 
arrangenients he admits that this celebrated’ mineralogist has 
adopted very material changes since its publication: but these 
changes, he informs us, were foreseen and predicted by the 
author. Whether Werner, also, foresaw and predicted the 
alterations to which he has at different times had recourse, we 


shall not pretend to determine : but we much mistake if many 


and important changes do not await both the systems in quese 
tion : for the science of mineralogy, it must be confessed, ts still 
in its cradle; and it may be the envied lot of some individual 
to point out more obvious and less fallible sources of distin« 
guishing its contents than any that have been hitherto proposed. 
In the meantime, wherefore should the measurer of primitive 
forms, real or imaginary, deride the recorder of external cha« 
racters ? ‘Their joint labours, even when aided by: those of the 
chemist, will not, in all cases, suffice to indicate *¢ the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.” 7 

Rev. Nov. 1811. S The 
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The identity of the qualities and constituents of arragonite 
and carbonate of lime is rather a stumbling-block in the way of 
ordinary crystallographers : but, if Mr. Chenevix does not 
wholly remove it, he passes over: it with singular grace and 
dexterity. He is next disposed to make himself very merry at 
the expence of the Wernerian transitions : but, if such interme- 
diate varieties actually occur in nature, they are neither to be 
overlooked nor misrepresented because they do not aecord with 
our pre-conceived notions of species. In proportion as the 
study of natural history is cultivated and enlarged, these shad- 
ings and passages are daily observed; and, though they may 
put the adherents of rigid nomenclature to a little inconveni- 
ence, they are welcomed by the observer who surveys appear- 
ances as they occur, and who delights to trace those nicely 
adjusted gradations which, for aught that we know, may per- 
vade the universe. Provided that a mixture of two simple 
species, however, can be satisfactorily ascertained, we are per- 
fectly sensible of the impropriety of designating the aggregate 
by a separate specific name, because, as Mr. C. justly observes, 
the very essence of species is simplicity. ‘With regard to the 


,terms modification and tendency, they may no doubt be abused by 


men of narrow or distorted intellects, and with such the writer 
of the remarks appears to have held converse in Germany : but 
it nevertheless remains true that, until the place of a fossil sub- 
stance in any proposed system be accurately settled, wisdom 
and modesty, as well as igvorance, may be implied in such phrase- 
ology. ‘There may exist, provisionally at least, modifications of 
species, as well as modifications of forms; and with the latter, the 
most sturdy champions of crystallography are not, we presume, 
unacquainted. Nay, we can readily pardon their occasional 
use of an 2 peu pres, because, although this homely adverbial 
expression, at once breaks the spell of undeviating mathematical 
symmetry, it may perfectly accord with the reality cf nature. 

The multiplicity and clumsiness of the Wernerian divisions 
and subdivisions we have never professed to vindicate ; nor 
shall we at present enter on any consideration of the arguments 
which have been employed both for and against the application 
of the predominant and the characteristic principle: but some 
weight, it will be alowed, is due to the following observ- 
ation of Mr. Chenevix : | 


<I shall not inquire whether this principle has been followed in the 
distribution of minerals into genera, because that part of classitfica- 
tion is of very inferior importance to that which relates to the deter- 
mination of species. It is however to be observed, that our experi« 
ence teaches. us, more and more every day, that we have very gratui- 
tously endowed certain elements with certain exchisive properties. 
, Silica 
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Silica is not the only ‘substance, the aggregations of whith miay ac- 
quire a great degree of hardness. ‘There are other earths, which 
may obtain a much greater degree of induration than it; of which 
the sapphire is an example, for that is chiefly composed of alumine ; 
and the diamond, which contains no earth, is the hardest substance 
in nature. ‘There are few, I suppose, who will view this last sub- 
stance in the same light as a celebrated German did, when I stated 
to him some objections to the place assigned to this mineral in his 
classification, and noticed the knowledge we had already acquired with 
respect to its nature. And who will tell me,’ said he, that 
,charcoal itself is not an earth.?”? 


In the Wernerian nomenclature, we will not say that neither 
pedanty nor absurdity can be found : but, while Mr. C. treats 
it with an unsparing hand, he might have perceived that the 
vocabulary of his favourite system is equally open to criticism, 
and a striking monument of its author’s vanity. 

In the sequel, we observe a handsome and merited compli- 
ment to the German Professor immediately followed by three 
objections, of a general description, to the plan of his pro- 
cedure. 1. ¢ He appeals only to our senses, and, therefore, to 
very incompetent judges.’ ‘This assertion is more specious 
than solid : for we may ask whether the senses have nothing to 
do in ascertaining crystalline forms ? whether, with all their im- 
perfection, they are adequate to note the most important ex- 
ternal characters of minerals ? and whether, while individual 
observers perish, the records of their observations descend to 
posterity ? — 2. € He has limited himself to description, when 
he ought to have given a definition.’ ‘This objection involves a 
question of some nicety, and which we cannot now discuss; 
namely, does mineralogy, in its present state, admit of the defi- 
nitions of species ? — 3. * He has made it a principal object to 
exclude the assistance of the other sciences, for the purpose of 





making mineralogy as independent as possible of all foreign. 


aid.’ Let it borrow light and aid from every quarter, but let 
not its votaries indulge the dream that it is capable of being 
reduced to a series of mathematical propositions. 

From the manner in which Mr. Chenevix disposes of 
M. D’Aubuisson’s reply, we suspect that the zeal of the latter 
has outstripped his philosophy. 

Mr. C.’s collateral reflections on the influence of national cir- 
cumstances and character on the formation of scientific habits, 


&c. are highly deserving of transcription; but, as we have more | 
than once intimated, we are constrained to exercise the painful. 


duty of self-controul ; and merely to recommend these, and other 
brilliant passages which occur in this little treatise, to the perusal 
of our discerning readers. 
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Art. V. The Universal Cambist, and Commercial Instructor ; being 
* pac Treatise on Exchange ; including the Monies, Coins, 
eights, and Measures of all trading Nations and Colonies ; with 
an Account of their Banks and Paper-currencies. By Patrick 
Kelly, LL. D. Master of the Academy in Finsbury Square, 
London ; and Author of different Works on Book-keeping, Ex- 
changes, Spherics, and Nautical Astronomy. 2 Vols. 4to. 
pp- 812. 4l. 4s. Boards. Lackington and Co. 1811. 





Or few subjects of magnitude is it more rare to meet with 
good books than on Commerce. ~ The prevailing notion 
that every thing in trade must be learnt by practice, and the in- 
difference to reading which is created by a long continuance of 
mercantile habits, have contributed to discourage both the com- 
position of new books on trade and the diligent use of those 
which are already before the public. When we opened the 
present work, we were not impressed with the belief that it 
would prove a valuable addition to the existing steck. A triple 
dedication, to the Lords of Trade, the Bank-Directors, and the 
East India Company, ‘in grateful acknowlegement of the early 
encouragement, important information, and liberal patronage 
with which they have honoured and promoted the undertaking,” 
appeared.to us in the light of a contrivance to apprize the world 
that these several bodies were greatly interested in the said under- 
taking ; and this feeling was by no means lessened on the perusal 
of the preface, which bears strong marks of what is vulgarly 
called a “ puff.” We have satisfaction, however, in adding that 
the more we advanced in the examination of the book, the more — | 
reason we discovered for rejecting our unfavourable impressions | 
and for forming the conclusion that, if the author has in any 
degree stooped to expedients for attracting notice which cannot 
be commended, he has not been unmindful of the necessity of 
more substantial claims to favour, having performed a very 
laborious task with much assiduity and attention to accuracy. 
The first volume may be considered as a dictionary of the 
monies, weights, and measures, of all countries, on the plan of 
a work of great celebrity on the continent, called the Ham- 
burgh Vontorist, by Kruse. This book was published about 
half a century ago, and appeared to the magistracy of Ham- 
burgh a performance of so much labour and merit as to induce 
them to grant the author a pension for writing it. Dr. Kelly 
has adapted it to the English standard, and has made several 
additions, relative partly to France, where monies, weights, and 
measures have, like other things, been completely revolu- 
tionized ; and partly to the Western Hemisphere, of which the 


























' previous accounts had been very imperfect. An extract will 
) “convey a clearer idea of the plan than any description ; and we 
| . make 
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make choice of parts of Dr. Kelly’s account of the monies of 
a country with which, notwithstanding the cloud that at pre- 
sent obscures our mutual relations, we flatter ourselves that our 
intercourse will ’ere long be renewed and extended : 


‘ America. United States. 


‘ Accounts in the United States were formerly kept in Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence currency, and this practice is still retained on 
some occasions ; but the value of the currency is not the same in the 
different states. 

¢ In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, the ratio 
of currency to sterling is as 3 to 5; and therefore £1. sterling — 
£1. 138. 4d. currency ; or £1 currency = 12s. sterl. 

¢ In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia, the ratio is as 3 to 4; and therefore £1 sterling = 
#£1. 6s. 8d. currency ; or £1 currency = 153. sterling. 

¢ In New York and North Carolina, the ratio is as 9 to 16; and 
therefore £1 sterling — £1. 15s. 67d. currency; or £1 currency 
= 11s. 3d. sterling. 

‘ In South Carolina and Georgia, the ratio is as 27 to 28; and 

therefore £1 sterling = £1. os. 83d. currency 3 or £1 currency = 
19s. 33d. sterling.’— 
. € Most of the European coins pass in the United States, but 
Spanish Dollars are most common :— hence the value of other Euro- 
pean monies is commonly expressed in Dollars, and hundredth parts 
of a Dollar, called Cents. Thus a Pound sterling is valued at 
4 Dollars, and 44 Cents ; a Guinea, at 4,66; a Livre Tournois, at 
18: Cents ; a Dutch Gilder, at 39 Cents ; a Hamburgh Mark Banco, 
at 333 Cents.’— 

‘ The Dollar is valued in the different States according to the cur- 
rency of each place. — Thus in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
and Jersey, it passes for 7s. 6d. 3 ii New England and Virginia, for 
6s.; in New York and North Carolina, for 8s.; in South Carolina 
and Georgia, for 4s. 8d. 

© A uniform way of keeping Accounts has been established in the 
United States (by an act of Congress in 178g), namely, in Dollars of 
10 Dimes, 100 Cents, or 1000 Mills; and this method is used in all 
public accounts.’— tne 

‘In 1790, a public Bank was established at Philadelphia, called 
the Uniren States Bank. It was chartered by Congress, and in- 
vested with power to appoint branch-banks in the different states. 
The capital was fixed at ten millions of Dollars, and’ divided into 
25,000 shares of 400 Dollars each ; none of the subscribers were to 
hold more than 1900 shares; one fourth of the subscription was to 
be paid in specie, and three-fourths in public stock. |. These shares are 
transferable, and yield a dividend, payable half yearly, of 7 of 8 per 
cent. per ann. The constitution and government of this Bank are 
nearly on the plan of the Bank of England. ‘The Bank discounts, 
at 6 per cent. pér annum, bills and notes that have no more than 
65 days to run,’=— sae 
S 3 # Money 
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‘ Money deposited in the bank may be drawn out agaim at plea. 
sure, free of expence ; but no money is paid to any person beyond 


the balance of his account. . | 
¢ Bills or notes may be lodged in the bank, for collection; and 


the bank undertakes to procure payment, free of expence. 
‘ European gold coins are received and- paid at the bank according 


to the rates established by an act of Congress, which began in July 
1793, viz. 8g Cents per dwt. for the coins of England and Portugal, 
87 Cents per dwi. for thase of France, Spain, and the Spanish. 


dominions. ; | 
¢ Silver coins are received at the bank as follows —a Crown for 


110 Cents; a Shilling for 22 ditto; a Dollar for 100 ditto; a Pis- 


tareen for 20 ditto, 
‘ Other banks have also been established in Philadelphia, as well 


as in Boston, New York, Baltimore, Alexandria, and Charlestown, 
some of which were prior to the United States Bank ; but they are 
chartered only by their respective states. 
© Phe Weicuts and Mrasures in the United States are similar 

to those of England ; except that in the states of Virginia, the Caro 
linas, and Georgia, sales are mostly made by the Quintal of 100, 
which, in the other states, are made by the cwt. of 112]b.’?— 

‘ The ExcHanGes of the United States of America with the prins 
cipal trading places of Europe, are as follows: viz.—-with 

‘ London, 440 Dollars, more or less, for £100 sterling ; or, in 
currency, at so much per cent. above or below par. | 

‘« Amsterdam, 39 Cents, more or less, for 1 Florin Banco. 

¢ Hamburgh, 33 Cents, more or less, for 1 Mark Banco.’ 


In this manner, the author goes through the whole list of 
trading towns and countries, in alphabetical order, from 
* Abyssinia to Zurich. Under the head London, have been 
added tables of the tares or allowances admitted on the part of 
government in regard to duty, and among merchants for the 
purposes of sale. The extension of trade in India since the 
publication of Kruse’s book, and the access possessed by Dr, 
Kelly ‘to documents at the IndiaeHouse, have contributed ta 
render the account of that part of the world much more ample 
than it was in any preceding publication. This dictionary of 
monies, weights, and measures, occupies 450 pages, being more 
than half of the work; the only other subject discussed in the 
first volume being the principles of weight and measure, or an 
account of the various efforts made to arriye at an’ invariable 
standard founded on some unalterable property in nature, 
This is put into the’form of an introductory dissertation, and, 
without’ possessing any claim to originality, may be said to 
afford a sufhiciently clear statement of the opinions and proceed- 
ings of others. Many of our readers may recollect that the 
attempt to form an invariable standard deeply engaged the ats 
tention of the French legislative body, in the beginning of the 
capes Ss a *4 a Revolution, 
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Revolution, before the men of science were expelled and sacri- 
ficed by their sanguinary successors. In this:country, no in- 
quiry By authority has been instituted since the year 1758: at 
which time a committee of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to report on the standards of English weights and 
measures ; and without aiming at the favourite object of phi- 
losophers, the establishment of an unalterable standard, this 
Committee put on record a very clear and correct represent- 
ation of English weights and measures. After having remarked 
the great ditferences in our practice according to local situation, 
and the want of complete agreement even in our standards, 
they recommended that our Troy pound should be made the 
unit or standard for regulating our Avoirdupois and other 
weights. In pursuance of experiments made by direction of 
the Committee with the most scrupulous accuracy, it was 
ascertained that the standard Avoirdupois pound kept in the 
Mint weighs exactly 7000 grains Troy ; a weight strictly cor- 
responding to that of the two other Avoirdupois standards, 
which have been preserved for centuries at the Exchequer and 
at Guildhall. 

Dr. Kelly’s second volume begins with an explanation of 
what is called the Chain-rule ; a rule of equation which abbre- 
viates greatly the labour of complex questions of exchange. 


Amsterdam having been long the centre of European ex-_ 


changes, the attention of merchants in Holland was much more 
closely engaged by calculations of this nature than that of our 
countrymen ; and facilities of computation, little known among 


us, have long been familiar to them. The chain-rule is chiefly — 


adopted in what is termed the arbitration of exchanges, and is 
employed to discover whether a direct or a circuitous mode of 
remittance be most advantageous. ‘The current rates of ex- 
change at various places being ascertained, these rates are ar- 
ranged in the way of equations, making two columns, ante- 


cedents anid consequents: all the antecedents are then multi-_ 


plied into each other, and the consequents Jikewise into each 


other; after which, the product of the latter being divided by’ 


the product of the former, the quotient is the answer ia the 


denomination of the last consequent. The ensuing example 


will explain the practical application of this rule, and the poli- 
tical anecdote that follows will place its importance in a striking 
light : * 

‘Suppose £1000 sterliag is to « remitted to Cadiz, and the direct 
Exchange is 4od. sterling per dolfar, but the remitter wishes to send 
it through Holland and France, it is required to know, which is the 
most advantageous, the direct or indirect remittance, the quotation 
of the course of Exchange being as follows ?— 


9 4 ¢ London 
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© London on Amsterdam, 35 shillings Flemish per pound Sterling: 
¢ Amsterdam on Paris, 60 pence Flemish for the ecu of 3 Fran“* 
¢ Paris on Cadiz, 15 Francs for 1Doubloon of 4 dollars of Exch*"8*- 


STATEMENT. 
£1000. Sterling. 


1 Pound Sterling 35 Shillings Flemish. 


1 Shilling Flemish 12 Pence Flemish, 





60 Pence Flemish = Francs. 
15 Francs = 1 Doubloon. 
1 Doubloor = 4 Dollars. 
¢ Hence ~02*33 aA? “3 *4 — YOK — 5600 Dollars.’—~ 
60 X15 9 


¢ In 1804 Spain was bound to pay to France a large subsidy ; and, 
in order to do this, three direct methods presented themselves— 

‘ 1. To send dollars to Paris by land. 

© 2. To remit bills of exchange directly to Paris. 

« 3. To authorise Paris to draw directly on Spain. 

ies The first of these methods was tried, but it was found too slow 
and expensive ; and the second and third plans were considered as 
likely to turn the exchange against Spain. The following method by 
circular exchange was therefore adopted :— 

« A merchant or banquier, at Paris, was appointed to manage the 
©peration, which he thus conducted; he chose London, Amster- 
dam, Hamburgh, Cadiz, Madrid, and Paris, as the principal hinges 
on which the operation was to turn, and he engaged correspondents in 
each of those cities to support the circulation. Madrid and Cadiz 
were the places in Spain from whence remittances were to be made, 
and dollars were, of course, to be sent where they bore the highest 
price, for which bills were to be procured on Paris, or on any other 
places that might be deemed more advantageous. 

‘ The principle being thus established, it only remained to regulate 
the extent of the operation so as not to issue too much paper on Spain, 
and to give the circulation as much support as possible from real 
business, With this view London was chosen as a place to which the 
operation might be chiefly directed, as the price of dollars was then 
high in England, a circumstance which rendered the proportional ex- 
ber, advantageous to Spain. 

‘€ The business was commenced at Paris, where the negociation of 
drafts issued on Hamburgh and Amsterdam served to answer the 
immediate demands of the state ; and orders were transmitted to those 
places to draw for their reimbursements on London, Madrid, or Cadizg 
according as the courses of exchange were most favourable. ‘The pro- 
ceedings were all conducted with judgment and attended with consi- 
derable success; | 
. © At the commencement of the operation the course of exchange of 
Cadiz on London was 36d. but by the plan adopted Spain got 393d, 
as may be seen by the following computation :— _ | 

* The several charges of the consignments of dollars from Cadiz to 
London amounted to 11 per cent. and they were sold at 5s. 7d. pey 


0z >~Hence 
: # 
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85 Dollars of Exchange = 64 Hard Dollars. 
r00o Hard Dollars 866 Ounces. 
1 Ounce 67 Pence. 
111 Pence = 100 with Charges. 
_ Reduced gives the Exchange 39}d. 


‘ Thus Spain gained above 8 per cent. by the remittance of dollars 
to London, and considcrable advantages were likewise made by the 
circulation of bills through the several places on the Continent. 
Time was also gained for the payment of the Subsidy ; and the course 
of Exchange, instead of being turned against Spain by direct remit- 
tances, was rather turned in her favour by this circular method of 
operation.’ 


LW 


A great part of the second volume is a dictionary for the 
exchange-transactions of the chief trading cities in the world, 
in the same way as the first volume is for their weights, 
measures, and coins. Beginning with London, the author ex- 
plains her bill-negociations with Amsterdam, Hamburgh, Paris, 
Spain, Portugal, and the principal towns of Italy. A similar 
exposition is next given of the exchange-transactions of Am- 
ste'dam with the great trading cities of Europe; after which, 
Hamburgh, Paris, Genoa, Leghorn, Lisbon, Venice, Naples, 
&c. have each their turn. Those of our readers who have 
seen Dubost’s Elements of Commerce will be enabled to form 
an idea of this part of Dr. Kelly’s book ; which, though chiefly 
a compilation from preceding works, is of great utility from 
the accuracy with which it appears to be executed, and the at- 
tention which has been bestowed in cases (such as Paris) where 
material changes in money-denominations have taken place.— 
This enumeration of specific ‘currencies is followed by instruc- 
tions on the subject of Exchange generally, the great object of 
which is to illustrate the arbitration of exchange; and to this 
is added Arbitration of Bullion and Merchandise, with examples 
of the use of logarithms and fixed numbers in abbreviating 
calculations connected with that subject. More than half of 
the volume being thus occupied with explanations bearing di- 
rectly on the question of exchange, the remainder is appropriated 
to collateral topics ; such as tables of the intrinsic value of 
coins, a description of the impressions on coins, and tables of 
the proportion between the weights and measures of all na- 
tions. The tables of the imtrinsic value of coins being com- 
posed from essays made by Mr. Bingley, the present Assay- 
master at our Mint, and by Mons. Bonneville, Essayeur du com 
merce at Paris, appear to deserve particular attention. We 
note the sterling value of seyeral of the principal coins. 


GoLp 
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Sterling. 
GOLD COINS.. 2, 
France. § The Louis coined before 1786 » ©-I9 102 
Ditto coined since Ditto - O18 10 


Napoleon, or piece of 20 francs . 0 15 10 
Double Napoleon, or piece of 40 francs 1 11 8 


Hamburgh, Ducat : . ‘ ° 9 4k 
Halland. Ducat ; ; ° °o 9 4 
Portugal. Moidore ° , 1 6 11% 
Rome. Sequin ‘ ; . °o 9 3 
Spain. Pistole or doubloon of 1801 ° O15 11k 
United 

States. § Pasle ; 43,8 


(half and quarter eagles in proportion.) 
India. Mohur of Shah Allum, 1787 Shae 


Surat Mohur, latest coinage ° Ig 23% 
SILVER COINS. 
France. Ficu of six livres ‘ o 4 8} 
Piece of five francs, 1808, (Napoleon) o 4 of 
Franc of 1809 , . ° Oo gf 
Hamburgh, Rixdollar, specie ° ‘ o 4 7 
Holland.  Rixdollar , , ‘ o 4 4! 
Florin or guilder ° ‘ o 1 8! 
Portugal. New Crusade (1802) . oO 2 4 
Russia. Ruble of Alexander (1805) ° 2:3 
Spain, Dollar of late coinage (this is the coin 
which is universally circulated) 0 4 33 
ed Dollar of 1802 , ’ ° © 4 3% 
India, Sicca rupee, coined by the Company o 2 of 
Arcot rupee of the latest coinage oO I 1s¢ 


That portion of the work respecting the utility of which we 
are disposed to entertain the greatest doubt is the translation 
of the legends, and the description of the impressions on coins, 
To a particular class of virtuosi, or bullion-merchants, such 
information will certainly be acceptable: but the proportion of 
such readers must be inconsiderable, compared with the total 
number of persons who may be interested in the other parts of 
the book. Of the latter, many are likely to turn over these’ 
pages with scarcely any other feeling than that of ridicule, which 
the tone of self-importance assumed by the least considerable 
nations has a tendency to excite. ‘Thus we find that the Nor- . 
wegian rix-dollar has inscribed on it,‘ Spirit, loyalty, valour, and 
whatever is honourable, let the whole world learn among the rocks 
of Norway.” ‘The Mohur of Tippoo Saib'declares of that so- 

yereign 
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vereign that ‘he alone is the equitable Sultan »” and of his 
father, of merciful memory, that the ‘ faith of Mahomed is 
supported by the victories of Hyder ; Hyder exalted in equity.” 
The rupee of the notorious Nabob of Arcot is stamped, ‘ The 
blessed coin of the conquering king ;” and the Mohur of the 
last of the Mogul sovereigns had inscribed on it, He who 
is the shadow of God’s favour, the protector of the religion of 
Mahomet, the Emperor Shah Allum, coins money for the 
seven climates.” 

After so much has been said and written on the subject of 
bullion and exchange, it may not be unacceptable to our readers 
to sce an extract from a table (p. 243.) of the intrinsic par of 
exchange between London and other cities, computed accord 
ing to actual assay : | 


In gold. In silver. Explanation. 


Amsterdam Shillings and pence 
currency; i 37 3:75 38 7575 Flem. per £ Sterl. 


Guilders and Stivers 
Rotterdam, ¥1 3,8 II 11,8 per £ Sterling. 


Hamburgh Shillings and pence 

Banco, (subject ¢ 34 154 a } Flemish per £ 

to variation) Sterling. 

_ Paris, new i Livres, sols, and de- 
are 3 as niers per £ Sterl. 


coins, 

Francs and cents 
(otherwise) 25 26 24 91 per £ Sterling. 
pak Pence Sterling per 

Cadiz, 37 16 39 } dollar. aid 
Lish 6 Pence Sterling per 
Lisbon, 794 95 | Milrea. 


This comparison of coins is followed by other statements of 
greater extent and labour, on the subject of the commercial 
weights and measures of different places. One of these is a 
table of the proportion of other weights to our Avoirdupois 5 
from which it appears that 1oolbs. Avoirdupois are equal to 


Ibs. Ibs. 

Amsterdam weight 91.89 Russia - 110.86 

Antwerp 96.75 Scotland, pounds 

Copenhagen 90.61 Dutch weight ekg 

Dantzic 403.07. Spain, Castilian weight 98.40 

France, poids de mare 92.64 Vienna - - 81 

Riga - 108.46 Warsaw, new Polish 

Rome ¢ 133.69 weight f 12.25 
We 


Sa all eS. Ef 
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We are next presented with a comparison of the Measures 
of length, 100 English feet being equal to the following num- 
bers of feet in other countries respectively : 


Feet. Feet. 
Amsterdam -. 107-62 Rome - 103.45 
Berne - - - 103.98 Spain - 107.91 


France, Pieds de roi | ‘ 93-89 Sweden - 102.66 
Rhine-land, a common. er . 
in Germany and Holland 97:17 


In regard to Land-measure, the following are the numbers of 
acres corresponding to ten English acres : 


England, roods - - 40 Ireland, acres 6.17 
perches - 1600 Scotland, acres 7.87 

France, old system, arpents 11.84 Saxony, acres 7.34 
new system, ares 404.68 Spain, fanegadas 8.80 
hecatares 4.05 arrauzadas 10-47 


The comparison of Road-measures is likewise a subject of 
some importance ; and we have extracted the numbers of miles 
in several countries which are equal to one hundred in our 
own: 


Miles. Miles. 
Arabia, miles a 81.93 Germany; miles, longr7.38 
Flanders, - . 25.62 short 25.66 
Holland - - 27-52 Ireland, miles §7-93 
France, leagues eet 6 Italy - 86.91 
mical > rr Romie, modern miles 86.g1 
Marine - 28.97 Ancient rag 
Land-measure ort 1.28 of 8 stadia § ‘©? aS 
toises) each aay Russia, versts 150.81 


Germany, miles, geogta-) Spain, /eguas common 23.73 
phical - i 21.72 ditto legal 37.97 


Indefatigable in his researches into weights and measures, 
‘Dr. Kelly enters next into a comparison between those of 
Greece and Rome and those of England. In this view, as we 
‘might expect, some discrepancy exists between the different 
authorities, and we feel no desire here to appreciate their re- 
spective claims. We turn with greater pleasure to the concluding 
division of the volume, a mercantile index; which, under a 
name somewhat pompous for so limited a work, (¢ Commetcial 
Dictionary,’) will be found to comprehend a variety of useful © 
explanations. We have selected several examples of words, 
which, though of frequent occurrence; are little understood, 
except by persons in mercantile life ; 

*9 ¢ ABANDONs 
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¢ ABANDONMENT, the act of relinquishing or giving up goods to 
creditors or underwriters, either in lieu of a debt, or to avoid the 
payment of charges. 

¢ ACCOMMODATION, a term applied to the acceptance of a bill, 
when the drawee only lends his name; and the drawer engages to . 
furnish him with the means of payment before the bill becomes due. 

‘ ACCOUNT CURRENT, the personal account of a merchant or 
trader with each of his correspondents or customers, a copy of which 
account is transmitted to the person whose name it bears, shewing 
how affairs stand between the parties at the current or present time 
when made out. | 

‘ ACT OF HONOUR, an instrument drawn by a notary when a bill is 
accepted for the honour of another person. 

‘ ApviceE, the information given by Jetter of a bill drawn by one 
merchant on another. 

‘ ATTACHMENT, the act by which a creditor may claim and seize 
the goods of his debtor, in whatever hands he finds them. 

‘ AVERAGE, a contribution made for losses at sea: it is distin- 
guished into general and particular. General average is a propor- 
tionable contribution, paid by all the proprietors of a ship and cargo 
for losses, which are made with a view to safety, such as throwing 
goods overboard, or cutting away masts to prevent shipwreck. Par- 
ticular average 18 a contribution for such damages or losses as may 
happen from the common accidents of the sea; here the average must 
be borne or paid by the proprietors of the article, which vallies the 
damage. 

‘ BILLs OF LADING, papers signed by the master of a ship, ac- 
knowleging the receipt of certain goods on board his vessel, and pro- 
mising to deliver them at the intended place. 

‘ BILLs, NAVY, bills issued by the navy béard in payment of stores 
for the'ships, dock yards, &c. ‘They are made payable at go days, 
| with an interest of 34d. per day on each £100. 

‘ Borromry, a contract orloan on a ship in the nature of mort- 
gage ; but it diffs from other loans and mortgages, inasmuch as the 
interest is higher, and the security not so certain; for if the ship be 
lost, neither loan nor interest can be demanded. 

‘ CHARTER PARTY, a contract executed between the person who 
hires a ship, and the owner, setting forth the terms, &c. A ship is 
said to be chartered when hired for a voyage. 

‘ CoMMISSION OF BANKRUPTCY, an order under the great seal, 
directing five or more commissioners to enquire into the affairs of 2 
bankrupt. 


‘ CoNSIGNMENT, the sending or delivering over of goods to the ' 
care of a factor. : 

‘ CoUNTERVAILING DUTIES, equal duties established between two 
countries, and charged on the importation and exportation of the 
same kind of goods. 

‘ Days oF GRACE, a certain number of days allowed for the pays 
ment of a bill after the written term is expired. 

‘ DemurRAGE, is an allowance made to the master of a ship for 
being detained in port longer than the time agreed upon. 


: ¢ DockeET, 
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¢ Docxet, a short memorandum or summary affixed to larger 
papers, or a bill of direction tied to goods, shewing the:place where, 
and the person to whom, they are to be delivered. Striking a docket 
is-when a creditor gives bond to the Lord Chancellor, proving his 
debtor to be a bankrupt. 

¢ LomBarp, a bank for lending money oh pawn, so called from 
the Lombards, a people of Italy, who, in former times, followed this 
trade in different parts of Europe. : 

¢ ManirEstT, a paper containing the particulars of a ship and cargo, 
which paper must be signed by the master of the vessel, before any of 


the goods can be landed. 


‘¢ RESPONDENTIA, a bond or contract by which money is borrowed 


on the security of goods, the same as in bottomry on the security of 


ships. 


¢ Tontineg, a loan raised on life annuities with the benefit of sur- 
vivorship. ‘Thus, an annuity after a certain rate of interest is granted 
to a number of subscribers, who are. divided into classes according te 
their ages ; and annually the wholefund of each class is shared among 
its survivors, till at last it falls to one, and on his death it reverts to 
the power that first established the Tontine. The term is derived from 


the name of the inventor.’ 


We are now to take leave of Dr. Kelly ; and this we do with 
aconviction that his ‘ Cambist’ will be an useful appendage to 
the counting-houses of our merchants. Being apparently unae- 

uainted with political economy, he does not shine on such 
subjects as the principles of exchange; nor can we, notwith- 
standing the favourable alteration produced in our ideas by the 
examination of the performance, pronounce it equal on the whole 
to the character which the author seems anxious to give it in the 

reface : but it has considerable value as a practical work, as 
well for the purpose of reference on the part of the experienced 
merchant, as for exercise to his juvenile assistants. It is time 
that our merchants should know that the. acquisitions of young 
men in counting-houses may be greatly quickened by the use 
of books ; and that such works as Kelly’s Cambist and Booth’s 
Book-keeping present in one view a mass of information, which 
gt would require many years of practice in business to collect. 
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Art. VI. Bibliomania ; or Book Madness; A Bibliographical 
Romance, in Six Parts. Illustrated with Cuts. By the Rev. 


.* Thomas Frognall Dibdin. Large 8vo. pp. 800. 11. 1s. Boards, 


Longman and Co. 1811. 


YU zshare expressed our sentiments on the dignity of the 
book-collector, compared with other /iterary characters, 
in our review of Mr. Beloe’s last volume of bibliographical. 
Anecdotes = 
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Anecdotes* : but our present object is to appreciate the merits © 


of an account of a more comprehensive nature. 


a Romanee. 





27t 


Mr. Beloe was 


contented with telling us. something of scarce books, and their 
possessors ; and Mr. Dibdin (his bibliographical brother) gives 
us a larger portion of general knowlege on the same or similar 
subjects, while he also furnishes us with an original dia- 
logue on the rise, progress, and cure of ‘* Book-Madness.’ 
This dialogue forms the text, or ‘* body of the work ;” and the 
matters of information mentioned above are thrown into copi- 
ous and really instructive notes. We say really instructive notes, 


addressing ourselves to those who are most likely to peruse this 


volume, namely the Bibliomaniacs themselves, who are the sub- 
jects of its ironical commendation : but when we thus praise 
Mr. Dibdin’s ‘ notification, (as he ludicrously, though with a 
lamentable seriousness, intitles it, page 703.) we must enter our 
most strenuous protest against the heaviness of his text. 
«‘ Some authors,” as Goldsmith observes, “ are good at the body 
of the work ;”—others succeed in hitting off an index ; this for a 
preface ; that for a table of contents ; Mr. Dibdin for ¢ notifica- 


tion.’ 


That we may at once prove to our readers how correctly we 
have discriminated between the successful and the unsuccessful 
efforts of the present author, and shew them that we are im- 
partial judges of the truth when we allow Mr. Dibdin much 
bibliography and little humour, we shall offer them, in this 
early part of our critique, an ample extract from a portion of 
the volume that perhaps as much as any other displays the dif- 
ference which we regret being compelled to specify. The 
selection 1s from the sixth and last department of the volume, 
called the ¢ Alcove ;’ and the characters in the dialogue are 


Lysander, Lisardo, Philemon, Almansa, and Belindat. 


‘ Lysaud. You wish to know what are the syYMPTOMS OF THE 
BIBLiOMANIA ?—what are the badges, or livéry marks, in a library, of 
the owner of the collection being a bibliomaniac ? 

‘Alman. Even so. My question yesterday evening, was —if I 
remember well—whether a mere collector of books was necessarily a 


bibliomaniae ? 





* See M. R. Vol. ixiii. N.S. page 1. 


t It is ebvious, even to book-collectars, that the present volume 

antsa key. Wehave heard the name of sundry of the real cha- ° 
racters (where such are intended} who are made to bear the fictitious 
titl, of the Drumatis Persona. ‘Thus, for instance, Lisardo has been yx “ 


mentioned to us as Mr. Heathcote ; Hortensius as Mr. Bolland; Ate 
ticus 2s Mr. Heber; Rinaldo as Mr. Edwards; and Menalcas as 


\ 


Mr. Drury; with what degree of correctness, we presume not’ to 


affirm, 3 
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¢ Lysand. Yes; and to which—if I also recollect rightly — I re~ 
plied that, the symptoms of the disease, and the character of a biblio. 
maniac, were discoverable in the very books themselves ! | 
¢ Lis. How is this? 


¢ Alman. & Belin. Do pray let us hear! 
¢ Phil. At the outset, I entreat you, Lysander, not to overcharge 


the coloring of your picture. Respect the character of your audi- 
tors ; and above all things have mercy upon the phlogistic imagina- 
tion of Lisardo ! 
¢ Lysand. TI will endeavor to discharge the important office of a 
bibliomaniacal Mentor, or, perhaps, Aisculapius, to the utmost of my 
ower : and, at all events, with the best possible intentions. 
.  € Before we touch upon the Symptoms, it may be as well to say a 
few words respecting the Genesal Character of the Boox DiskAse. 


The ingenious Peignot* defines the bibliomania to be ‘a passion for 
possessing 


- 





¢* La Brsriomanie est la fureur de posséder des livres, non pas 
tant pour s’instruire, que pour les avoir et pour en repaitre sa vue. 
Le bibliomane ne connait ordinairement les livres que par leur titre, 
leur frontispiece, et leur date ; il s’ attache aux bonnes éditions et les 
poursuit a quelque titre que ce soit ; la reliure le seduit aussi, soit par 
son ancienneté, soit par sa beauté,’ &c. Dictionnaire de Biblivlogie ; 
vol.1. p.51- This is sufficiently severe: see also the extracts trom 
the Mémoires de P Institut : p.32, ante. The more ancient foreign 
writers have not scrupled to call the BrsLiomANiA by very caustic 
and merciless terms ; thus speaks the hard-hearted Geyler: ‘ Tertia 
nola est, multos libros coacervare propter anim: voluptatem curiosam. 
Fastidientis stomachi est multa degustare, ait Seneca. Isti per mul- 
tos libros vagant legentes assidue : nimirum similes fatuis illis, qui in 
urbe circumeunt domos singulas, et earum picturas dissutis malis con- 
tuentur: sicque curiositate trahuntur, &c. Contenti in hac animi 
voluptate, quam pascunt per volumina varia devagando et liguriendo. 
Itaque gaudent hic de larga librorum copia, operosa utique sed de- 
lectabilis sarcina, et animi jucunda distractio : imo est hec'ingens libro- 
rum copia ingens simul et laboris copia, et quietis inopia — huc illuc- 
que circum agendum ingenium : his atque illis pregravanda memoria.’ 

Navicula sive Speculum Fatuorum ; 1511, 4to. sign. B. iiij. rev. 


‘Thus speaks Sebastian Brandt upon the subject, through the me- 
dium of our old translation : 


Styll am I besy bokes assemblynge 
For to have plenty it is a plesaunte thynge 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay in honde : 
But what they mene do I nat understonde. 
Shyp of Folys ; see p.274 ante ¢ 


ae There isa short, but smart and interesting, article on this head 
in Mr. D’Isracli’s Curiosities of Literature ; vol. i. 10.  Bruyere has 
yuched on this mania with humour ; of such a collector, (one who is 


fond of superb bindings only) says he, as soon as I enter his house, 
Tam 
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possessing books ; not so much to be instructed by them as to gratify 
the eye by looking on them.’ ‘This. subject has amused the pens of 
foreigners ; although we have had nothing in our own languages writ 
ten expressly upon it, ’till the ingenious and elegantly-composed poem 
of Dr. Ferriar appeared ; after which, as you well know, our friend 
put forth his whimsical brochure*. 

¢ Whether 


_— _ 





I am ready to faint on the stair-case from a strong smell of Russia 
and Morocco leather. In vain he shews me fine editions, gold leaves, 
Etruscan bindings, &c.— naming them one after another, as if he 
were shewing a gallery of pictures !’? Lucian has composed a biting 
invective against an ignorant possessor of a vast library. ‘One who 
opens his eyes with an hideous stare at an old book ; and after turnin 
over the pages, chiefly admires the date of its publication.”? But 
this, it may be said, is only general declamation, and means nothing ! 

‘* The first work, I believe, written expressly upon the subject 
above discussed, was a French publication, entitled La Bibhomanie. 
Of the earliest edition I am uninformed ; but one was published at 
the Hague in 1762, 8vo. Dr. Ferriar’s poem upon the subject, being 
an epistle to Richard Heber, Esq. —and which is rightly called by 
Lysander ¢ ingenious and elegant? — was published in 1809, 4to: 
pp-14.: but not before an equally ingenious, and greatly more m- 
teresting, performance, by the same able pen, had appeared in the 
Trans. of the Manchester Literary Society, vol. iv. p.45—87.— 
entitled ¢ Comments upon Sterne ;? which may be fairly classed among 
the species of bibliomaniacal composition ; inasmuch as it shews the 
author to be well read in old books; and, of these, in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy in particular. Look for half a minute at 
p- 376, ante. Inthe same year of Dr. Ferriar’s publication of the 
Bibliomania, appeared the ‘ Voyage autour de ma bibkiotheque ; Roman 
Bibliographique :’ by Ant. Caillot ; in three small duodecimo volumes. 
There is little ingenuity and less knowledge in these meagre volumes. 
My own superficial work, entitled, ‘ Bib/iomania, or Book-Madness : 
containing some account of the History, Symptoms, and Cure of this 
fatal Disease ; in an epistle addressed to Richard Heber, Esq.’ quickly 
followed Dr. Ferriar’s publication. It contained 82 pages, with a* 
tolerably copious apr sling of notes: but it lad many errors and 
omissions, winch it has been my endeavour to correct and supply in 
the present new edition, or rather newly-constructed work. ‘Vide 
preface; p. vi. Early in the ensuing year (namely, in 1810.) ap- 
peared ‘ Bibliosophia, or Book-Wisdom : containing some account of the 
Pride, Pleasure, and Privileges of that glorious Vocation, Book-Col- 
lecting. By an Aspirant. Also; The Twelve Labours of an Editor, 
separately pitted against those of Hercules,’ 12mo. 'Thisisa good 
humored and tersely written composition ; being a,sort of Comment. 
ary upon my own performance. In the ensuing pages will be found 
Some amusing poetical extracts from it. And thus take we leave ‘of 
PUBLICATIONS UPON THE BIBLIOMANIA ! 


Rev. Nov. 1811. T 
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© Whether Peignot’s definition be just or not, I will not stop te 
determine : but when I have described to you the various symptoms, 
you will be the better able to judge of its propriety. 

‘ Lis. Describe them seriatim, as we observed yesterday. 

¢ Lysand. I will; but let me put them in battle array, and select 
them according to their appearances. ‘There is, first, a passion for 
Large Paper Copies ; secondly for Uncut Copies ; thirdly, for [/lus- 
trated a 3 fourthly, for Unique Copies ; fitthly, for Copies Printed 
upon Vellum; sixthly for First Editions ; seventhly, for True Edi- 
tions 3 and eighthly, for Books printed in the Black-Letter.’ 

The preceding extract needs no comment. On the twe 
works (viz. ‘“ the Epistle to Richard Heber, Esq.,” and * Bib- 
liosophia, or Book-wisdom,”) celebrated in the latter part of the 
passage, we shall say something presently; having given Mr. 
Dibdin a precedence on account of du/k which he does not claim 
in point of time. We have now to make our readers more fully 
acquainted with one of the most dangerous symptoms of the 
madness in question, to adopt Mr. Dibdin’s style of facetious- 
ness. Our limits would not permit a fuller detail of the 
diagnostics, if our inclination to cite them at length were 
stronger than it is. | 

The meaning of the phrase ‘true editions’ appears to us 
more likely than any of the rest to puzzle the uninitiated in the 
mysteries of book-collecting. Nay, even the woara BiBaa drauevoe 
may here be azaidevrss, (in a more confined sense than that in 
which they usually are uninstructed,) and a bibliomaniac him- 
self, if not full-grown, may require information. 7 

© Tell us, good Lysander, what can you possibly mean by the 
seventh symptom of the Bibliomania, called Truz Epitions ? 


‘ Lysand. My definition of this strange symptom will excite per 


mirth*. Some copies of a work are struck off with deviations from 
the 





~— 


¢* Accidental variations from the common impressions of a work 
form what are called TRUE EDITIONS: and as copies, with such varia- 
tions (upon the same principle as that of Prints ; vide p. 672-3, ante) 
are rare, they are of course sought after with avidity by knowing bibli- 
omaniacs. ‘Thus speaks Ameilhon upon the subject :—‘ pendant 
Pimpression d’un ouvrage il est arrivé un accident qui, a telle page et 
a telle ligne, a occasioné un renversement dans les lettres d’un mot, et 
que ce désordre n’a été rétabli qu’apres le tirage de six ou sept exem- 
pre ce qui rend ces exemplaires défectueux presque uniques, et 
eur donne a les entendre, une valeur inappréciable: car voila un des 
grands secrets de cet art, qui, au reste, s’acquiert aisément avec de la 
mémoire.”? Mem. de I’ Institut ; vol. ii. 485. The author of these 
words then goes on to abuse the purchasers and venders of these 
strange books; but I will not quote his saucy tirade in defamation of 
this noble department of bibliomaniacism. _I subjoin a few examples 
in illustration of Lysander’s definition ; : 


6 Cesar. 
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the usually received ones, and although these deviations have gene. 
rally néither sense nor beauty to recommend them, (and indeed are 





‘ Cesar. Lug. Bat. 1636, 12mo. Printed by Elzevir. In the 
Bibliotheca Revickzkiana we are informed that the érue Elzevir edi- 
tion is known by having’ the plate of a buffalo’s head at the beginning 
of the preface and body of the work : also by having the page num- 
bered 153, which ought to have been numbered 149! A further ac- 
count 1s given in my Introduction to the Classics, vol. i. 228. 

‘ Horace. Londini, 1733, 8vo. 2 vol. Published by Pine.. The true 
edition is distinguished by having at page 108. vol. ii. the incorrect 
reading * Post Est.’—for ‘ Potest.’ 

‘ Virgil. Lug. Bat. 1636, 12mo. Printed by Elzevir. The true 
edition is known, by having at plate 1., before the Bucolics, the fol- 
lowing Latin passage printed in red ink. ‘+ Ego vero frequentes a té 
litteras accepi”’——Consult de Bure, n°. 2684. | 

‘ Idem. Birmingh. 1763, 4to. Printed by Baskerville. A parti- 
cular account of the ¢rue edition will be found in the second volume 
of my ‘ Introduction to the Classics,’ p. 337.— too long to be here 


inserted. 
‘ Boccacio I1 Decamerone, Venet. 1527. 4to; Consult De Bure, 


n°. 3667 ; Bandini, vol. 11. 105, 2114; (who, however, is extremely | 


laconic upon this edition, but copious upon the anterior one of 1516.) 
and Haym, vol. iii. p. 8. edit. 1803. Bibl. Paris. n°. 408. Clement. 
(vol. iv. 352.) has abundance of references, as usuai, to strengthen 
his assertion in calling the edition ¢ fort rare.’ The reprint, or spu- 
rious edition, has always struck me as the prettier book of the two. 

‘ These examples appeared in the first edition of this work. I add 
to them, what of course I was not enabled to do before. In the 
present edition of The Bibliomania, there are some variations in the 
copies of the small paper ; and one or two decided ones between the 


small and large. In the small, at page 13, line 2, we read 

‘ beat with perpetual forms -’ 
in the large, it is properly 

‘ beat with perpetual storms.’ 

‘ Which of these is indicative of the ¢rue edition? Again: in the 

small paper, p. 275, line 20, we read properly . 

‘ Claudite jam rivos pueri, sat prata bibérunt 3? 
in the large paper, 

‘ Claudite jam rivos pueri, sat parta bibérunt :? 
It was in my power to have cancelled the leaf in the large paper as 
well as in the small ; but I thought it. might thereby have taken from 
the former, the air of a true edition! and so the blunder (a mere 
transposition of the letters ar) will go down to a future generation in 
the large paper. There is yet another slight variation between. the 
small and large’ At p.111. in the account of the catalogue of 
Krohn’s books, the concluding sentence wholly varies : but I believe 
there is not an error in either, to entitle one to the rank of Truism 
more than another.’ 
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principally defects !) yet copies of this description are cager'y sought 
after by collectors of a certain class. What think you of such a ridi- 


culous passion in the book-way ? Ae Oe 
‘ Alman. It seems to me to be downright ideotism. But I sus- 


pect you exaggerate? . 
¢ Lysand. In sober truth, I tell you only what every day’s ex- 


perience in the book-market will corroborate.’ 


We hope that it is scarcely necessary for us to state that we 
pointedly except the conclusion of the last note from the praise 
which we have. bestowed on the generality of these Bibliogra- 
phical Collectanea. Indeed, the egotism of the allusions to his 
own work, in which the author has here indulged, would dis- 
credit any bibliomaniac ; and we hope that it will be one of his 

rst omissions from any future edition of the volume, should 
such extraordinary fortune attend it. When we speak of this 
event as unlikely, we are guided only by the improbability of 
such a passion as that of mere book-collecting being long and ge- 
nerally prevalent among the readers or purchasersof any country. 
That which is wholly unfounded in reason may, for a time and 
partially, affect reasonable beings; but some new whim will in- 
fallibly expel the old one as soon as chance so ordains. While, 
however, bibliography is in season, and the sunshine of its 
honour lasts, Mr. D. is perfectly judicious in ‘ making his 
bay ;”? and we rate him as a workman of as much strength and 
activity as any one of his contemporaries who labours in the 
same field.— We proceed to give some more general account of 
the contents of his volume, and of its especial excellencies 
and defects. 4 

We have made an extract from the concluding chapter of this 
¢ Romance,’ as it is the pleasure of the author to denominate a 
work which is totally unallied to such a species of composition. 
The conténts of the preceding sections are the following : 

‘ Part ist) Tue Eventnc Wak. On the right uses of Litera- 
ture, 2d. THe Capinet. Outline of Foreign and Domestic Biblio- 
graphy. «3d..THEe Auction Room. Character of Orlando. Of 
ancient Prices of books, and of Book-binding. Book-auction Biblioma- 
niacs. 4th. THe Liprary. Dr. Henry’s History of Great Britain. 
A Game at Chess. Of Monachism and Chivalry. Dinner at Lo- 
renzo’ss Some account of Book Collectors in England. sth. Tue 
Drawine Room. -History of Bibliomania, or account of Book Cole - 
Jectors‘concluded. 6th. Tue Atcove. Symptoms of the Disease 
called the Bibliomania. -Probable means of its Cure.” 


To this last article we anxiously turned: but «Oh! Jame 
and impotent conclusion !”* After 730 pages, many of which 
are filled with closely printed notes, all tending to encourage 
© Book-Madness’ in some shape or another, we have tem pages 
devoted to the probable means of its cure! Monstrous! - It 

reminds 
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yeminds us of Falstaffe’s tavern-bill, which the Prince and Poins 
found behind the arras,—* one halfpenny-worth of bread to all 
this unconscionable quantity of sack !”’——But let us examine the 
course of corrective medicine which Mr. Dibdin recommends. 
‘In the first place,’ says our fashionable physician, who § ex- 
cites the madness which he seems to cure,”’ ¢ the disease of the 
Bibliomania is materially softened, or rendered mild, by direct- 
ing our studies to useful and profitable works; whether these 
be printed upon small or large paper, in the Gothic, Roman, or 
Italic type? Mr. D. might here have introduced, as. an enli- 
vening accompaniment to his obvious remark, Johnson’s praper 
answer to an Aspirant,” (as Mr. D. would ‘call him,) who 
wished to know what edition he should read of Shakespeare:: 
‘¢ the first you can find on any stall.” A noble author cannot 
be utterly spoiled by any editor; nay, so little power. have 
these ‘¢ resurrection-men,” the posthumous editors, over. the 
spirit of a writer, much as they may maul his body, and how 
profitably soever they may sell it to their ‘« surgeons”’ the book- 
sellers, (or rather the public, who are the dissectors,) that we ques- 
tion whether even a——— could thoroughly condemn the works 
of a —__——. 3 
‘In the ‘second placé,’ says Lysander, ¢ the reprinting of , 
scarce and intrinsically valuable works is another means of: pre- 
venting the propagation of this disorder.” Here we perfectly 
agree-with the author. It is plain, as far as the symptom of 
«“ First Editions’ is concerned, that the Bibliomania must be 
cured (in any who are not incurable) by the correct reprint of 
such editions. : 
The third recipe is ‘ the editing of our best antient authors, 
whether in prose or poetry.’ Here our bibliomaniac allows 
that we are laudably zealous for the honour of our country:: 
but, in one department of literature, he thinks that we fail to 
maintain that honour; viz. in antient English history: ‘The 
Saxon Chroniclers, we suppose, in Mr. D.’s opinion, have not 
been sufficiently sifted: but, sift them as we will, we shall now 
find little else than chaff. They may have untouched remains 
sufhcient to furnish out a tale, or to embellish a poem: but 
as to knowlege concerning our early condition, beyond what we 
have already extracted from them, we are perfectly incredulous. 
Some prejudices of our popular historians may be corrected, — 
some biasses of private opinion may be set right,— but that the 
main stream of English story does not flow straight through the 
channel of Saxon writ, we never can believe. We have examined 
(in our younger days) the references of the standard modern 
historians: they are, on thé whole, accurate ; and if some 
petty intrigues and obscure assassinations, and some ffasts and 4 
} POS oe wil festivals, 
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festivals, be left out in the detail of.major and minor morals of 
earlier and latter times, what reader would have so little patriot- 
ism or so little taste as to care for the omission? =| 

In the fourth place, the erection of ¢ public institutions’ 1s 
recommended ; by which the prescriber means such book-so- 
cieties (if they may be so called) as § the Royal, London, Surrey, 
and Russel Institutions.” Now that these better libraries may 
counteract a foolish fondness for dealing at circulating libraries, 
or may stop some ladies’-maids in their progress towards the 
destruction of themselves and their mistresses, according to order, 
is certain: but that they are likely to cure the disease of Book- 
collecting, or Bibliomania, properly so called, we do not conceive. 
In short, most of Mr. D.’s recipes are worse than his disease ; 
and his last, namely, the study of bibliography,’ is really like 
administering Bark in the Gout, or large doses of Calomel in a 
Diarrhoea, : 

We have now to observe that, in the catalogues (and prices 
-affixed to those catalogues !) of curious collections of books, or 
at all events in extracts from such records, in accounts of pic- 
ture-sales, and in chronological, bibliographical, and general in- 
dexes, Mr. D. is unrivalled. We enter into no examination of 
his transcript from the list of Steevens’s black-letter rarities, —of 
Count M‘Carthy’s books onvellum,—of Rembrandt’s prints with 
the burr*, or without it, — of the Marlborough Gems,— or of 
books printed for private distribution at a private press. "We 
pass by the names of famous biblicmaniacs, with an unfeeling 
want (as Mr. D. expresses himself) of * Brpt.toMANIACISM 3’ 
-and, alarmed by this barbarous phrase, so frequently repeated 
in the present volume, we come to a severer account with its 
author. 

We had hopes, on looking over the second edition of Dib- 
din’s classics, that the numerous errors there corrected would 
be a beacon to the writer in any subsequent publication ; and 
vwhen we saw the gross mistake concerning the play of Aristo- 
phanes called ExxaforaCzca, which disgraced the first edition of 
that work, banished from the second, we rejoiced in the amend- 
ment of that compilation, and were not surprised to perceive vari= 
.ous other emendations:—but alas ! © crimine ab‘ uno disce omnes”? 
seems too just a motto for a general account of bibliographers, 
They have nothing to do with classical learning ; and the glar_ 


_ 


_  #€ The burr (we adopt Mr. Dibdin’s definition) is a sombre tinge 
attached to the copper before the plate is sufficiently polished by 
being worked ; and gives a smeared effect, like smut upon a lady’s 
face, to the impression!’ * These imperfections rarely occur, and 
gonsequently, make the impression more valuable,’ | 
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ing defects of Mr. Beloe* in this department of knowlege are 
but too faithfully represented in his “ frater fraterrimus,’? Mr. 
Dibdin.— Voila! page 210. ‘One of Virgil’s heroes, ¢o the 
best of my recollection, dies serenely upon thinking of his beloved 


countrymen, 


6c dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


Mr. D. is evidently of opinion that it matters not whether a 
man be “ THeEBIs utritus an ARGis:”—but from his nonchalance 
on this point, it might be considered as doubtful where he was 
‘ nutritus’ himself. Beotian Thebes, however, seems a more 
likely spot than any other ; and thus one more exception is fur- 
nished to the antient privilege of dulness claimed by that dis- 
trict of Greece ; —Hesiod and Pindar do not now stand alone. 

Not contented with his Argive vagaries, Mr. D. (page 25.) 
talks of ‘ the Grecians and Romans contending for the palm of 
victory upon Troy’s plain{’? Yes, incredulous reader, turn to 
the passage, and then turn to the errata, ‘and see that it is un- 
corrected ! Lucretius calls the Romans /Eneade. Mr. Dibdin 
reverses the licence. Well, well, “ Hector of Greece was a 
pretty fellow in his day ;”—and we have already seen in a mo- 
dern elementary history, Theseus, or Alexander the Great, (we 
forget which, but certainly one of them) present at the battle 
of Marathon! Mr.D. is kept in coyntenance. 

At page 295. we find him displaying a new system of Latin 
grammar, when he speaks of concluding ‘¢/zs Erasmiana,’ and 
modestly adds, ‘if the reader will permit me so to. entitle it !? 
—and at page 656. *1 thank you,’ says Lisardo, ¢ for ¢4is Grol- 
lieriana.2—As we are of opinion that our readers will thank us 
for concluding these Dibdiniana, we hasten to that ‘ consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished.” : 

A few strictures more, en passant, will be all that we shall in. 
sert, out of a numerous list of criticisms that force themselves on 
almost any reader of the volume. At page gg. a § Catalogue Rai~ 
sonné of the MSS. and printed books in the Bodleian library’ is 
mentioned ¢ as an urgent desideratum.?—The ¢ sensible and affec- 
tionate sons of alma mater are reminded what Wanley and 
Messrs. Planta and Nares have done for the Cottonian and Har- 
leian MSS., and what Mr. Douce is now doing for those of 
the Lansdowne collection!” —-‘ One gentleman alone, of a 
very distinguished college,’ is then introduced allusively, 
‘in whom the acuteness and solidity of Porson seem almost 
revived ;? —.some advice is offered for the execution of the de- 
sign ;—-and it is ‘added * that the aged hands of the present 
venerable Librarian of the Bodleian Library can do little more 








* We need not refer to Payne Knight’s Essay on Taste for the 
proof of this position. We refer to Herodotus—passime , 
| T 4 than 
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than lay the foundation-stone of such a massive superstructure :? 
“but even this,’ observes our exulting bibliomaniac, ¢ would 
be sufficient to enrol his name with the Magliabecchis and 
Baillets of former times, to entitle him to be classed among the 
best benefactors to the library, and to shake hands with its im- 
mortal founder, in that place where are— 

“ et ameena vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorumy, sedesque beatae.” ’ 


In what a taste is all this conceived and written! 

Our next extract shall be from the ‘ Dialogue ;’ that por- 
tion .of the book of which we have already given a general and 
just account, but of which the < heaviness’ cannot be sufh- 
ciently appreciated even from our first quotation, Let our 
readers patiently peruse the following jeu d’esprit : 


¢ The arrival of Almansa and Belinda, the sisters of Lorenzo, 
‘put a stop to the conversation. So abrupt a silence disconcerted 
the ladies; who, in a sudden, but, it must be confessed, rather 
‘taunting, strain—-asked whether they should order their bed-chamber 


candlesticks, and retire to rest ? : 

‘ Lis, Not if you are disposed to listen to the most engaging 
book.anecdote orator in his majesty’s unjted realms ! ? 

¢ Alman. Well, this may be a sufficient inducement for us to 


yemain. ‘But why so suddenly silent, gentlemen? 
¢ Loren. The conversation had ceased before you arrived. We 


‘were thinking of a hung-beef sandwich and a glass of madeira to re- 
eruit L4ysander’s exhausted powers. He has been discoursing ever 
since dinner. . 


‘ Belind, I will be his attendant and cup-bearer too, if he pro- 
mises to.resume his discourse. But you have probably dispatched 


the most interesting part. 
¢ Lysand. Not exactly so, I would hope, fair Lady! Your 


-brother’s hospitality will add fresh energy to my spirit ; and, like 
the renewed oil in an exhausted lamp, will cause the flame to break 


forth with fresh splendor. 
¢ Belind. Sir, I perceive your ingenuity, at least, has not for- 
egaken. you —in whatever state your memory may be !’— 


Again we make no remarks. Those of our friends,who are 
acquainted with the style of Walton’s “Complete’Angler,” / 
will observe Low well the naiveté of the conversation between / 
“Messrs. Auceps, Piscator, and Venator, is borrowed by Mr. D.’s 
interlocutors. — While we are talking of style, we could pro- 
‘duce a variety of parallel elegancies to the following, (p. 626.) 
from every part of the present Bibliomania: * A delicious 
breeze, wafted over a bed of mignionette,. had electrified me 
in a manner the most agreeable imaginable.’ We have also—‘a 
useful work,’ — and ¢ a unique edition,’—and sundry other ex- 
‘amples of accuracy.—The conceit of calling any literary curio- 
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sity § quite a xesunAsov in its way |? may be slightly mentioned : 
but the egotism of the subjoined passage “* outdoes” Mr, Ds 
former ‘ outdoings” in the same department. Among the works 
printed on large paper in this country, Mr. D. has introduced 
the following ; 


‘ History of the Town of Cheltenham, and its Environs. 1802. 
$vo. ‘There were a few copies of this superficial work printed upon 
large paper in royal octavo, and a unique copy upon paper of a 

uarto size; which latter is in the possession of my friend Mr, 
Thomas Pruen, of the same place. A part of this volume was written 
by myself ; according to instructions which-I received to make it 
‘light and pleasant.? An author, like a barrister, is bound in most 
cases to follow his instructions! As I have thus aukwardly intro- 
duced myself, I may be permitted to observe at the foot of this note, 
that all the Large Paper Copies of my own humble lucubrations have 
been attended with an unexpectedly successful sale !? &c. &c. 


Let no one henceforwards assert that the portrait of Mr. Puff 
is a caricature ! 
We shall briefly observe that, as Mr. D. has amended some 


of his errors of a trifling description, (for instance, he has . 


rightly substituted * Hugh for Richard Farmer, as it stands in 
the Bibliomania, p.565.) we hope that he will attend to more im- 
portant points in futuree We have suggested some to his con- 
sideration ;. and, on the score of accuracy, we at present shall 
add only the following. -"Wh:a, in a note at page 20, he gives 
some account of early publications in this country in the shape 
of Reviews, he says; ‘after these’ (i.e. some obscure works 
in the 17th century) § in the subsequent century appeared the 
“© Old and New Memoirs of Literature; then ‘The Works of 
the Learned ;’’? upon which was built ¢ the Monthly Review.? 
We decline to insert the very complimentary terms in which 
we are mentioned : but we must remark that, before and after 
‘‘the Works of the Learned,” (1737-1743) Mr. D. has omit- 
ted some other publications, both in London and Dublin ; par- 
ticularly ‘© The present State of the Republic of Letters,” in 14 
volumes, 8vo. London, 1727—1734. 

As we really wish to allow Mr. Dibdin all the credit that he 
can claim, (much as we feel averse from encouraging his 
favourite study,) we again acknowlege that his notes <bound in 
information, admirably adapted to the taste of the bibliogra- 
phical reader ; and we shall subjoin a favourable specimen of 
the sort of entertainment which he offers to this class of 
Students. © The Book-auction loving Bibliomaniac’ (as Mr. D. 
writes it, with some degree of tautology,) will assuredly be. 
pleased with the anecdotes here related : | 
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* In the Gentleman’s Magazine for June last. 
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‘A pleasant circumstance occurred to the Rev. Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney. At asmall sale of books which took place at Messrs. King 
and Lochée’s, some few years ago, the Doctor sent a commission for 
some old grammatical treatises ; and calling with Mr. Edwards to see 
the success of the commission, the latter, in the true spirit of biblio- 
maniacism, pounced upon an anciently-bound book, in the lot, which 


turned out to be—nothing less than the first edition of Manilius by 


Regiomontanus: one of the very scarcest books in the class of those 
of which we are treating!! By the liberality of the purchaser, 
this primary bijou now adorns the noble library of the Bishop of Ely.’ 
¢ A singular story is ‘extant’ about the purchase of the late Duke 
of Roxburgh’s copy of the first edition of Shakspeare. A friend was 
bidding for him in the sale-room: his Grace had retired to one end 
of the room, coolly to view the issue of the contest. The biddings 
rose quickly to 20 guineas ; a great sum in former times: but the 
Duke was not to be daunted or defeated. A slip of paper was handed 
to him, upon which the propriety of continuing the contest was sug- 
ested. His Grace took out his pencil; and, with a coolness which 
would have done credit to Prince Eugene, he wrote on the same slip 


of paper, by way of reply— 
lay on, Macduff! 
And d d be he who first cries ‘ Hold, enough !? 


¢ Such a spirit was irresistible, and bore down all opposition. The 
Duke was of course declared victor, and he marched off, triumphantly, 
with the volume under his arm. Lord Spencer has a fine copy of 
this first edition of Shakspeare, cotlated by Steevens himself.’ 


Having discharged our duty of censure and of praise as far 
as the present writer is concerned, we must crave his permis- 
sion to conclude this critique with an extract from the * Ship 
of Fools ;” that ingenious old work, of which the generally 
successful ridicule is never more happy than when it is levelled 
at the illiterate book-collector. ,As the sentiments of the au- 
thor are in this case perfectly coincident with our own, we shail 
borrow his. quaint but vigorous expressions, and bid adieu te 
the subject. “We wish, indeed, that it accorded with our plan 
to copy the wood.cut (which Mr. D. has copied) from the pas- 
sage in the work in question: but the verses present a suffi- 
ciently accurate portrait of this extraordinary species of cha- 
racter, who can bear to have his hobby-horse derided, and 
actually‘ glories in his shame.”? We transcribe the lines from 


the quotation in the Bibliomania, page 274. : 


‘ I am the firste fole of all the hole navy 

To kepe the pompe, the helme, and eke the sayle : 

For this is my mynde, this one pleasoure have I~ 

Of bokes to haue great plenty and aparayle. 

I take no wysdome by den’ nor yet avayle 

Nor them perceyve nat :; And then I them despyse. 

Thus am I a foole, and all that serue that guyse, , 
Shyp of Folys, &c. Pynson’s edit. 1509. fol.? 

We 
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We feel regret at having been obliged to speak harshly of some 
features in the volume before us; and when we peruse Mr. D.’s 
high encomiums on our work, in a note which we have already 
mentioned, we are almost ashamed at thus returning censure 
for courtesy: but we hope that whatever is, in consequence, 
denied to us on the score of politeness, will be conceded to us 
on that of impartiality; a muck more requisite quality in a 
public critic, and which is too often questioned, in these hete- 
rodox days, by those who do not believe in that infallibility 
which we have so long endeavoured to maintain ! 

ocr In giving the title of this article, (p. 270.) the price of the 


book is by mistake put down 11. 1s. instead of 11. 7s. Ho a- 





Art. VII. The Bibliomania, an Epistle to Richard Heber, Esq. 
By John Ferriar, M.D. 4to. 2s. Cadell and Davies. 1809. 


Ts names in the title-page of this little pamphlet are such 
as cannot fail to attract attention, and to ensure respect. 
Accordingly, just as we were beginning to/ exclaim, with 
unusual impatience, “ too much of this!” the above- 
mentioned. names recalled us to our composure; and we were 
assured that half an hour could not be ill spent in perusing a 
“ printed” \etter from Dr. Ferriar to Mr. Heber. ‘The well- 
known scholarship and accomplishments of these gentlemen 
are calculated, however, to throw a false lustre over their fa- 
vourite pursuit. ‘ Zali auxilio et defensoribus istis,” the biblio- 
maniac may raise his degraded head, and— “ hang a ca/f-skin on 
his recreant limbs!” We cannot, in truth, pursue any strain of 
compliment to this growing race of literary abortions ; and we 
earnestly wish that Dr. Ferriar, and every other scholar, would 
always so act, speak, and write, as to discountenance any 
other passion for books than for the knowlege of their contents, 
when they are worth knowing. : 

After a due compliment to Mr. Heber, and his brother of 
‘ the tuneful tongue,’ : 


¢ By Isis’ streams which mourning Zion sung,’ *— 


(or, rather more plainly, “< which sang mourning Zion, by Isis’ 
streams,”) this pleasing little poem attacks the mere book-col- 
lector in the following strain of satire. Would, it had been 
more severe | we mean on its immediate and proper subject. 
¢ But devious oft’ from every classic Muse, 
The keen Collector meaner paths will choose ; 
Annd first the Margin’s breadth his soul employs, 
Pure, snowy, broad, the type of nobler joys. 


* The allusion is to Mr. Reginald Heber’s ¢¢ Palestine.” 
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In vain might Homer roll the tide of song, 

Or Horace smile, or Tunzy charm the throng 5 
If crost by Pallas’ ire, the trenchant blade 

Or too oblique, or near, the edge invade, 

The Bibliomane exclaims, with haggard eye, 

¢ No Margin !” turns in haste, and scorns to buy, 
He turns where Pysus rears his Atlas-head, 

Or Mapoc’s mass conceals its veins of lead. 
‘The glossy lines in polish’d order stand, 

While the vast margin spreads on either hand, 
Like Russian wastes, that edge the frozen deep. 
Chill with pale glare, and lull to mortal sleep.’ 


So much for the lover of § Large Paper.’——The next passage, 


. €, ,b{ in which any thing like a just indignation is shewn, is that 


which is directed against the collector of ¢ Illustrated Copies: 


* Now warm’d by Orrorp, and by Grancer school’d, 
In Paper-books, superbly gilt and tool’d, 
He pastes, from injur’d A iowa snipt away, 
His English Heads, in chronicled array. 
Torn from their destin’d page, (unworthy meed 
Of knightly counsel, and heroic deed) 
Not FarrHorne’s stroke, nor Firip’s own types can save 
* The gallant Verzs, and one-eyed OGLE brave, 
Indignant readers seek the image tiled, 
And curse the busy fool, who wants a head. 


¢ Proudly he shews, with many a smile elate, 
The scrambling subjects of the private plate ; 
While Time cheir actions and their names bereaves, 
They grin for ever in the guarded leaves.’ 


In the subsequent lines, we are sorry to read the Doctor’s 
confession of his own bibliomania; and they certainly diminish 
‘the regret which we should otherwise feel at hearing him 
complain that the avocations of business ¢ avert him’ 


¢ From heav’nly musings, and from letter’d ease.” 


-If'any portion of these ‘ musings,’ and this ¢ ofivm literatum,’ 
were to be spent in indulging such a taste as the following 
couplet describes, 


* How pure the joy, when first my hands unfold 
The small, rare, volumes, black with tarnish’d gold!’ 


the world certainly loses less by the Doctor’s want of leisure 
than his information and abilities would otherwise lead them to 





¢ * The gallant Peres, and one-eyed Ogle. Three fine heads, for 
the sake of which, the beautiful and interesting Commentaries of Sir 
Francis Vere have been mutilated by Collectors of English portraits.’ 


expect,» 
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expect,—-and derives, we have no doubt, incomparably more 
from his professional exertions... __ | 

Trusting, however, that the admiration of the outside of a 
volume will 16t holly deter the Doctor from examining the 
better part with his usual ingenuity and sagacity, we conclude 
our brief notice of the present trifle with a quotation which 
promises to dismiss our readers in good humour with the au- 
thor. Alluding to the ‘ avocations’ above mentioned, Dr, F’. 
thus ludicrously extracts good from evil; and the simile of 
Vesuvius will not appear very hyperbolical to those who have 
suffered the miseries of protracted recitation : 


¢ Such wholesome checks the better Genius sends, 
From dire rehearsals to protect our friends : 
Else when the social rites our joys renew, 
The stuff’d Portfolio would alarm your view, 
Whence volleying rhimes your patience would o’ercome, 
And, spite of kindness, drive you early home. 
So when the traveller’s hasty footsteps glide 
Near smoaking lava, on Vesuvio’s side, 
Hoarse-mutt’ring thunders from the depths proceed, 
And spouting fires incite his eager speed. 
Appall’d he flies, while rattling show’rs invade, 
Invoking ev’ry Saint for instant aid : 
Breathless, amaz’d, he seeks the distant shore, 
And vows to tempt the dang’rous gulph no more.’ Ho a 





—— 


Art. VIII. Biblinsophia; or Book-Wisdom ; containing some 
Account of the Pride, Pleasure, and Privileges of that gloricus 
Vocation, Book-Collecting. By an Aspirant. Secondl » the 
Twelve Labours of an Editor, separately pitted against those of 
Hercules. Crown 8vo. 5s. Boards. Miller. 1810. 


rue collectors of books are much obliged to those persons 
who attach such importance to their favourite, pursuit, as 

to make it the subject of satire and panegyric, and to wage a 
sort of literary warfare about them. We suspect, however, 
, and so will our readers, (if they give themselves the trouble to 
think of the matter, which we are far from advising them to 
do,) that this is entirely a warfare of collusion*; and that the 
Sophias and Manias: (which we humbly entreat.our compo- 
Sitor not to print Jarias) are in truth all of one and the same 
family. Having finished our remarks on the latter .of these 
“‘ terminants,” (which we also beg may not be misprinted 





* It is plain, in fact, that such is the case, from the ample quota- 
tions which Mr. Dibdin gives us from “ Bibliosophia,” and from Dr. 
Ferriar’s “ Letter,’’ in the work already reviewed. me 
| *8 ” « termi- 
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<< termigants”) who was a dame of bulky dimensions, dressed 
in a green habit turned up with yellow, (like jealousy and the 
jaundice,) most loquacious!y hyppish ; we now turn to the 
younger sister, who is in every respect opposite to the elder,—a 
modest little lady, in russet-dun, who smiles at her sister’s 
complaints, and endeavours to laugh her into good humour 
with herself. Perhaps we may allow that this young lady is 
not without some power of amusement; and that she has a 
parlous wit, which she sometimes.displays with more volubility 
than judgment. She introduces herself with a poetical exposé of 
the collector’s creed, consisting of a certain number of maxims. 
The verse, if we shall not (again) be deemed impolite, we must 
venture to call ‘© doggrel :” but we take at random the ‘ second 
maxim :’ , 
Who, with fantastic pruning-hook, . 

Dresses the borders of his book, 

Merely to ornament its look — 

Amongst Philosophers a fop is : 

What if, perchance, he thence discover 

Facilities in turning over? 

The Virtuoso is a Lover 

Of coyer charms in ** Uncut Coptss.”’ ’ 


Having done with ¢rying her maxims, the lady sets out in 


prose to demonstrate the charms and advantages of the family- 
> \ @pursuit ; in order to eifect which purpose, she institutes a 


comparison between the collector of books and the reader of 
them, greatly to the advantage of the former. In many in- 
stances, the irony is well kept up: but the merit of the produc- 
tion (if we may express ourselves seriously on such a trifle) 
rather consists in occasional good hits than in the character of 
the whole, or of any large part of it. Mr. D., (that is, the fat 
elder sister, Mania,) as we have recorded, describes the symp- 
toms of the disorder to be eight: but the younger lady rallies her 
sister, and persuades her that these symptoms, individually and 
collectively, (inasmuch as they can exist together, for the lady 
shews that the symptoms of ¢ Vellum and Large Paper copies’ 
cannot exist together, ) so far from being diagnostics of disease, 
are in fact indicative of perfect sanity. — We shall select a few 
passages. After having panegyrized ‘ Large Paper-Copies,’ we 
come to * Uncut Copies ;’ a proportionable praise is bestowed 
on them, and the advantages of this symptom are exposed as 
follows: : 


‘ I fear not to pronounce that the governing motive of the Collector, 
in saving his Copy uncut, is one which has been noticed on other oc- 
casions, as ever present to his mind—that of strongly discriminating 
his own * Pursuits of Literature,” from those of the Student, who in- 

#6 ; variably: 
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variably discovers a strange partiality for Cur copies. The former, by 
preserving perpetually inviolate the comfortless, and embarrassing 
roughness of the edges, (a torment which has been unaccountably 
overlooked by Messrs. Testy and Sensitive, among the ** Miszries’’ of 
the Reader,) significantly notifies, that his attachment to the volume 
is carefully and effectually purified from all that relates to its in- 
fertor. 

‘ Thus confidently taking it for granted, that the leading allure- 
ment, of his rough-edged Copy, in the eyes of the Collector, resides 
in the impediment with which it harasses the Book-worm, who may 
chance to meddle with it, — I feel. myself irresistibly impelled to un- 
veil before the world a most horrible imagination, which has just pre- 
sented itself to my thoughts, on the subject of these Uncur CopiEs. | 

‘ Let us conceive, then, (as far as it is possible to conceive it,} 
what would be the sensations of a zealous Worshipper of Uneur 
Copies, if, on repairing, in the exultation of his Soul, to that shelf, 
which, but a week before, had had the honour of sustaining a length- 
ened line of the raw literature in question, he should find that some 
efficious Goth, assuming the name of a friend, and plotting an agree- 
able surprize, had been secretly clawing away every volume of them 
to the Binder ; who is found, by the distracted Collector, in the act 
ef briskly setting them up in their places,—the once precious rugged- 
ness of their edges now sprucely trimmed, and shaved away,—and 
those intractable leaves which had teized the impatient and imperti- 
uent finger of curiosity, from age to age - - - suddenly butchered out 
ef their reserve, —and then, after so unparalleled an act of violation, 
turned loose upon the world, and, all at once, become as free, com- 
mon, and accessible, as.... the Coffee-house volumes of a News- 
paper !” 

Under the head of § Iilustrated Copies,’ we meet with a 
specimen of burlesque-irony, with which our readers will per- 
haps be amused : | 


‘ et the Historian but obliquely allude to a long-forgotten Name, 
—and with stupendous alacrity, the Power of ILLusTRATION has 
- dragged the world of curiosity for every effigies, genuine, or spurious, 
by every graver, of every age, from every country, in every degree 
ef excellence, and in every stage of preservation, down to the last 
dregs of ruin: — Jo triumphe ! —there they are, and in they shoal, 
upon the groaning, bursting volume !— Let the writer but have 
innocently hinted that his Hero, or his Hero’s cousin, had a house 
to live in, — and, while the press is working the intelligence, repre- 
sentation upon representation of the last rafter of every dwelling, sus- 
pected to have been once visited by either, is ready to push into its 
place ! — Did an illustrious (and accordingly illustrated) Personage, 
ever sit down ? — there is his chair, —or, at least, a leg of it. — Did 
he ever write? There are his pot-hooks and hangers. — Did he, like 
a late venerable Prelate, occasionally relax from the toils of a study, 
by watching the drolleries of his kitten? — There is Puss.—’ . 


The following is another specimen of the same description, 


and found under the same head: 
" _ You 
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_.£ You are quite conscious, without any occasion for being reminded 
of it by me, with what bias you peruse your Granger; (a particular 
instance is always clarifying ;) —that you journey through him, line 
by line, and word by word, with a jealous watchfulness, altogether 
unknown to the mere reader for instruction. Your business is, if 
possible, to extract something graphic out of every sentence : — thus : 
—You find mention of a man ; —if of acelebrated man, the better ;. 
if not, still of a man ; | 

“ rem 3 

Si possis, rect@ ; si non, quocunque modo, rem 3’’) 


ou proceed —a certain tree is noticed as having occasionally afforded 
. shelter to your man :—a little further ;—a magpie is reported to have 
haunted your tree: —enough for the present ; you have taken in 
your lading of subjects for enquiry: your Man, obscure though he 
now be, may, once, have been remarkable enough to set the engraver 
at work : — but his favourite tree ?— it is not your fault that no re- 
resentation of it has been discovered ; for not a crevice of virtd has 
‘been left -unsearched. Your Author, however, has fortunately been 
‘minute in his reference, and has dispatched you, with an artist at 
your back, to the Shetland Isles, in one of which, the tree was per- 
‘yerse enough to grow; it is happily found, and accurately copied. 
“The drawing is, in the next place, as carefully etched, as it was care- 
‘fully sketched : it is modern, to be sure: but that objection is dazzled 
away, by the splendour of the means to which it owes its birth, and 
of which the full history is recorded by your own hand, in a MS. 
memorial behind. But the magpie ?—alas; alas! as the man, 
‘and the tree, flourished 750 years ago, the magpie must be no more ; 
and ---- it never sat for its picture !’ 
The allusions to an illustrated copy of Jom Thumb, which the. 
‘author flatters himself will not exceed the limits of fifty -atlas 
volumes, are not without humour ; and some farther references 
to this old and fruitful subject of various ridicule occur jn an- 
other part of the book. ‘The proposal, at page 66., for the | 
establishment of a College of Collectors, in which the science 
may be pursued with academic advantages, and degrees be- 
stowed according to the proficiency of the students, has also 
some felicity of manner: but we have no more room for the 
consideration of a subject, which it is only out of deference 7 
to the taste of some of our readers that we discuss at any 
length or treat with any distinction. é 
Of the comparison between the labours of Hercules and that 
of an editor, we can only say that it is a comparison without 
any particular similitude in the objects compared ; and that 
as much humour might have been shewn, and more amusement 
afforded, if the battles of our popular pugilists, (with all their 
new treasury of phrases) or the /abours of the prolific Queen 
of Holland, had been made the subject, instead of the /abours 


of the demi-god of antiquity. 
, Hod. agr 
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Art. 1X. . Memoirs of the latter Years of the Right. Honorable 
Charles James Fox. By John Bernard Trotter, Esq. Late 
Private Secretary to Mr. Fox. 8vo. 148. Boards. R. Philips. 
1811. ; 

7; Sgt api this volume has been published only about a 

couple of months, we shall probably have to announce toa 
very few of our readers its merits or its demerits. ‘Io numbers 
of them, it has already spoken for itself; and their murmurs, no 
longer low and dubious, have apprized us of the fact. Complaint, 
indeed, echoes from every quarter; and one unanimous voice 
has passed an irrevocable sentence on the ¢ Private Secretary’ 
and his labours. It cannot be any gratification to us to aggravate 
the painful situation of an individual, who, at no great distance 
of time, experienced a trying reverse in his fortunes, not occa- 
sioned by any personal demerit; and who has since in an evil 
hour, by his own act, incalculably increased his misfortunes by 
incurring the resentment of a generous and honest public, 
for sins both of omission and of commission: but we owe 
it to the illustrious dead, and to that public, not to pass 
unnoticed this instance of signal delinquency, which it is 
very difficult to release from the suspicion of being: wilful. 

Even the title-page of this performance calls for the exer. 

cise of our severer functions; since no equal portion of the 

volume so much misleads. as the statement of that page. 

The book should have becn termed, not Memoirs of the latter 

years of Mr. Fox, by Mr. Trotter, but Memoirs of Mr. Trotter, 

during the latter years of Mr. Fox, by Himself. With this 
designation the work completely harmonizes; and _ every 
reader complains that in this bulky volume we do not behold 
nor listen to Mr. Fox, but that it is Mr. Trotter who on all 
occasions presents himself to view. The ostentatious profes- 
sions made in the preface are of no avail against this charge, 
although they shew in their true colours the pretensions of the 
ptivate secretary, who sets himself up as a more proper 
guardian of the fame of Mr. Fox, than his affectionate and 
accomplished relatives and his distinguished friends: but wh 

does Mr. Trotter misconstrue the intentions of these high 
parties, as stated by Lord Holland in the preface to Mr. Fox’s 

History, from which he quotes? Mr.'T. would have the 

public understand that Lord Holland and Mr. Fox’s friends 

object to having any account of Mr. Fox’s life given to the 
public; when he well knows, and when it is stated in the 
very passage which he cites, that the objection lay only to 
the time, and that it is in the same preface declared that tke 
family were collecting materials for such a publication :— but 

Jet us hear Mr. Trotter: § My opportunities of knowing the 
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walue of Mr. Fox’s character were such rare ones, that I bend 
to the necessity of stating historic truth, as far as I can.” 

Again he says ; 

_ © As ON&’ OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS DEAD’S SINCERE AND DEVOTED: 
"prignps, I never entered into any compact to abstain from giving” 
‘the public any information I could upon the most interesting subject 
‘that can occupy the-attention of all liberal and patriotic characters, 
_of every lover of the human race, of science, of virtue, and of their’ 
-eountry-, I cannot compromise the interests of truth, and the 
‘yenerable fame of him who is now no more! hisis truly the 


s« Clarum et venerabile Nomen,”’ 


“which to me’ shines as with the light of a beacon, to guide me throtgh: 
‘the maze of conflicting and complicated parties. Never shall I think 
of sparing the delicacy of politicians, when the resplendent luminary 
‘from whom they borrowed their lights is concerned ;.—no shadow, 
——no spot, —shall remain upon his orb, if the honest touch of truth 


 @an remove: it. Hf the good of an empire,. and the wishes of mil- 


lions for information ; if the honour and name of Fox are concerned, 
Fcannot stop to consider of wounding * the feelings of individuals.’” 
‘I shall suppress no truth,. no circumstance. I stand before my coun- 
‘try, not daring to be false, and I offer to the shade of Fox the im- 
peeicts but genuine and unbiassed homage of a faithful tribute to 


18 memory.’ 


We might appeal to Mr. Trotter’s readers whether these pro- 
rises: have been in any. degree fulfilled in his work : but how far 
he has served the interests of truth, or consulted the fame of his 
patron, or cleared (to adopt his own expressions) the orb of 
which he speaks from shadows or spots, or gratified the wishes of 
anillions, or how faithful has been his tribute to the memory of 
Fox, .it is our duty to consider and report. 

__In spite of. the boasts which we have transcribed, a genuine: 
‘trait of Mr. Fox occurs more rarely in this volume than a 
waluable fact in the picus legends of the dark ages ; and Pindar, 
with whose writings Mr. Trotter affects to. be well acquainted, 
3s not more forgetful of his professed subject, than is this self-- 
constituted guardian of Mr. Fox’s fame. ‘Fhe preface contains 
another specimen or two of the modesty of the private secretary,. 
which will deserve the'reader’s attention. Animadverting on Lord 
Holland’s account of his illustrious relative’s return to politics, 
and onthe expression, * that the remonstranees of those friends, 
for whose judgment he (Mr. Fox) had the greatest deference, 
ultimately prevailed,”—* I know,’ says Mr. ‘Trotter, alluding to 
his retirement, ‘ that the basis of his determination was a solid 
and grand one ; that occasionally at his breakfast-table we had 
a little discussion on this point, and that Mrs. Fox and myself 


-aniforniy joined in recommending retiremént, until the people 
, felt 
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felt properly upon public affairs.’ ‘With his usual modesty, 
Mr. T. then adds, * I am sorry to be compelled to say, that the 
friends who ultimately prevailed,” calculated very ill upon 
political matters, and did not sufficiently estimate the towering 
and grand character of Mr. Fox.?—— Without intending any 
disrespect to either of the parties here mentioned, we must 
be allowed to think that Mr. Fox did not depart from, his usual 
wisdom, when he preferred the advice of his political friends to 
the wishes of the domestic circle. —We next come to a passage 
which plainly shews the complexion of this work, and 
which assimilates with every other part of it in which the 
same subject is introduced. ¢ There is an idea which will, 
perhaps, very much elucidate the point, and. make things 
plainer than the circumlocution of Lord Holland. ‘The 
party wanted a /eader!—JIt is very obvious to me, that to 
this very want may be attributed the sollicitations which “-ulti- 
mately prevailed” against Mr. Fox’s: better and undistorted 
judgment.’ Does the spirit of this passage, or the typogra- 
phical marks which distinguish it, shew the veneration of the 
private secretary for the fame of his patron? Is this the way 
.to pay a faithful tribute to his memory, and to remove shadows 
and spots from his orb! —* The party wanted a Jeader !’ —The 
reader will attend to the italics and the note of admiration of 
the devoted secretary, and reflect on what must have passed in 
his mind when he introduced these distinguishing marks. -Is 
the term party here used in a good or a bad sense? -Who com- 
pose the party? The bosom-friends of Mr. Fox: those friends 
who were the boast and pride of his life. Yet those friends, 
if we give credit to Mr. Trotter, had no attachment to Mr. Fox, 
except that ‘they wanted a leader.”— Let us see whether — 
Mr. Fox himself fares better in this account. Does it not 
exhibit him as a weak and vain man, who yielded, against his 
conviction, to the sollicitations of people who had no value for 
him, and who only courted him because ¢ they wanted a leader?’ 
This is the light in which Mr. Trotter, the sincere and devoted 
friend, exhibits his patron; and this is his mode of removing 
‘ spots and shadows from his orb!’ ‘The statement is at variance 
with fact. Mr. Fox never ceased to bethe leader of the party ; 
the connection. was never broken, nor, as we ever heard, in the 
least relaxed. “Mr. Fox did not secede alone; the party se- 
ceded with him. |More persuasion, we have understood, was 
used to induce Mr. Fox to secede from politics, than was'em- 
ployed to persuade him to return ‘to them; and it is une 
doubtedly true. that the secession did not originate with him, 
but that he was brought to adopt it with some difficulty. ' All 
men, however, who duly appreciate his character, and are 
U 2 just 
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just to his memory, owe it to him to believe that he did fot 
yield to either measure till he was satisfied of its propriety. _ 

Thus we see that the Private Secretary scarcely makes his 
extravagant professions of devotion to his patron, before he 
violates them ; and while he only covertly aims his thrusts at 
the illustrious shade, he takes no pains to disguise his enmity 
to his surviving friends. He commences his warfare, as we 
have seen, in his preface, and carries it on with unabating ani- 
mosity through the body of the volume to its last pages. 

The reader of discernment now perceives, or will soon discover, 
that'the object of this singular volume is two-fold; the primary 


‘motive is to enhance the consideration of the author; the 


second is to degrade and render odious the friends of his late 
patron, and strip them of every shred of political consideration. 
The glory of Mr. Fox is mere machinery. It suits well the 


‘first of the proposed objects, but it altogether exceeds the 


ingenuity of the private secretary to make it harmonize with 
the latter; and thus we find that in this volume. we are some- 
times required to view Mr. Fox exhibited in the attitude and in 
the robes of divinity, and at other times he is pointed out to us 
as the associate of blunderers and knaves. It is true that, 
although he is implicated in blundering and knavish acts, and 
gives such acts his sanction, some excuse is always made for 


him, and the narrative still describes him as a. paragon of 


worth and wisdom: but we are disgusted with the ab- 


‘surdity of seeing the professed devoted servant of Mr. Fox, an 


avowed and inveterate adversary of all Mr. Fox’s friends, with 


the exception of two or three, who are not prominent political 


characters. ‘The Lords Grenville, Grey, Lansdowne, Lauder- 
dale, and Erskine, Messrs. Sheridan, Grattan, and Ponsonby, 
are all under the anathema of the Private Secretary. He does 
not spare Lord Holland, also, who is treated very much in the 


‘same manner witl{ his illustrious uncle: he is praised to ap- 


pearance, while repeated blows are covertly aimed at him. We . 
are ashamed to acknowlege the many moments that we have 
wasted in attempting to account, in our own minds, for this 
strange enmity. ‘l’hat a man who owes all his consideration 
to Mr. Fox, and who professes admiration for him which 
knows no bounds, should hate what Mr. Fox loved, should 
expose what he protected, should vilify the guardians of his 
patron’s fame, the depositaries and the supporters of his prin- 


~ ciples, —how are we to explain a phenomenon so singular? 


‘The private secretary, in another part of: the volume, ‘stating 





how much Mr. Fox was courted after his accession to power, 
adds, ‘1, too, found myself courted and caressed by persons 


who now do not know or care if I exist.’ This passage has 
; suggested 
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suggested to us the possibility, that these distinguished persons 
neglected to pay to the Private Secretary the attentions to which 
he thought his situation intitled him. If they were guilty of 
‘any neglect of this sort, severely have they been visited for it, 
and we will not be their defenders. It may be some apology 
for them that the College of Heralds has not, we believe, fixed 
the rank of a minister’s private secretary: but it was inex- 
cusable not to know that the private secretaries of ministers are 
great personages, if such information were only to be derived 
from recollecting the consideration which Gil Blas enjoyed, 
when he filled that high situation under the Duke of Lerma. 

In exhibiting Mr. Trotter to our readers as, we think, he 
exhibits himself in his work, we do not conceive that we have 
placed before them a very bad subject. ‘The idea, indeed, is 
repelled by the notice with which he once was honoured; al- 
though we have been informed that he owed this notice to his 
being the near relative of a very respectable person to whom 
Mr. Fox was greatly attached. If we have had and shall have 
occasion to point to some of his less estimable qualities, he may 
possess others which redeem them ; and his assiduity as an at- 
tendant ona sick couch must be among the number. Had Mr. 
Trotter been contented to rank with the specimens of nature’s 


ordinary workmanship, he might have passed without much of. 


praise or blame : but he has chosen to place himself by the side of 
one on whom she lavished her choicest gifts, and it is not:sur- 
prising if he suffers by the comparison. Ina professed friend 
and admirer of Mr. Fox, what can so much offend and revolt 
as disingenousness? and yet we fear that Mr. Trotter, in the 
very commencement of his work, studiously practises an arti- 
fice of this kind. From what he writes, every reader must 
conclude that, previously to the excursion to the continent, 
Mr. Trotter had been a frequent visitor at St. Anne’s Hill, 
and had been intimately acquainted with its illustrious occupier. 
The whole of his language seems framed with a view to induce 
this belief: many things are asserted and more are intimated 
by him, which are inconsistent with any other supposition ; 
aud references and allusions occur frequently in the course of 
the volume, which would be preposterous if the fact had been 
otherwise. While we were examining this part of the author’s 
labours, therefore, the absolute want of information in it occa- 
sioned us to peruse it several times, lest something of moment 
should have escaped us; and we were willing rather to charge 
ourselves with inattention, than to accuse the pages before us 
of total barrenness. ‘This examination opened our eyes to the 
guarded and studied structure of the phraseology, which never 
directly avers the fact of a long and intimate acquaintance 
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with Mr. Fox previously to this period, but leaves it to be 
inferred by the reader. By comparing, also, this with other 
parts of the volume, we perceived that, although in all the in- 
teresting scenes Mr. Fox was neglected, the author never 
dverlooked himself, but that the.most was always made_ of 
such circumstances in order to assist his own display. Had Mr, 
Trottér, then, at the period to which we allude, been well 
acquainted with Mr. Fox, and a frequent visitor at St. Anne’s 
Hill, our information respecting that statesman might still have 
been as scanty as it is at present, but we should have infallibly 
been told much of Mr, Trotter during such time. The volume, 
however, contains nothing of that nature; and consequently 
we were led to suspect that the information here failed because 
the: author had none to communicate. After these~ conjec- 
tures and inferences, we took the pains to ascertain how. 
the matter really stood; and we learned, from a quarter of 
indubitable authority, that, before Mr. Fox’s excursion to the 
continent, he seldom saw Mr. Trotter, and only for a few 
days at .a time;—that Mr. Fox never talked confidently ta 
Mr. Trotter on matters of any importance, nor even before 
him on any thing relating to public men and measures, 
Nevertheless, the carly part of the volume professes to dee 
scribe St. Anne’s Hill, (Mr. Fox’s residence,) and the amuse 
ments and studies of its illustrious inhabitant. Yet again we 
say that in this, as in all other parts of the book, we search 
in vain for sayings or incidents which indicate the genius or 
illustrate the wortn of Mr. Fox. The work which the author 
designates as the ‘ one small. record unmixed with and uncong 
trolied by party motives, that shall afford to posterity, if it sure 
Vive, some means, though imperfect, of appreciating the private 
character of the most illustrious, but often the most calumniated 
of the public men of the eighteenth century,’ — contains com- 
paratively none of them. Seldom does Mr. Fox appear in these 
pages: but when he is introduced in them, it is as the subject 
of laboured panegyric. All that elevates our nature, or ren 
ders it attractive, is liberally ascribed to him; the superlative 
degree is constantly used; all the laudatory epithets in the 
language are employed; and if high colouring were the only 
requisite in a picture, the author’s performance would be 
striking and complete. All this, we conceive, might have well 
been spared. It is, to say the least of it, superfluous; since few 
dispute the abilities and the worth of our lamented statesman. 
. ‘The following is rather a favourable specimen of the sort of 
information which is to be derived from the scanty accounts of 


shis volume with respect to Mr, Fox; 
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¢ At a time of life when other ‘men become more devoted to the 
pursuits of ambition, or to that mean and universal passion, avarice 5° 
and, when their characters accordingly become'rigid, and unproductive 
of new sentiments, Mr. Fox had all the sensibility and freshness’ of 
yout withthe energetic glow of manhood in its’ prime. . Knows 
edge of the world had not at all hardened or disgusted him. He 
‘knew men, and he pitied, rather than condemned them. It was 
singular to behold such a character in England, whose national chae 
racteristic is rather philosophic reasoning than the sensibility of 
genius. When I first beheld St. Anne’s Hill, the impression was 
the most agreeable I had ever received: Every thing recalled to my 
mind the stories of Greece and Rome. I sawa man of a noblefamily; 
eminent for his genius and talents — an orator of unrivalled powers — 
the friend of liberty — the encourager of the fine arts — the classical 
scholar — I saw him retired to the lovely rural ‘spot he had choseny 
and said within me, “ This isa character of antiquity ; here is genuine 
greatness.”’ [ entered this modest mansion, and found the picture of 
a youthful mind realized.’ 


We insert another passage, which will give our readers a just 
idea of the general miscellancous nature of those pages of this 
«work which more immediately relate to Mr. Fox : | 


‘ When I first visited St. Anne’s Hill, the summer was yet young, 
and all the freshness of nature was upon that beautiful spot: its 
sloping glades were unparched by autumnal suns —the flowers and 
shrubs were redolent with sweets, and the full choir of birds, which 
burst from every tree and shady recess, fill the heart’ with gladness, 
and with that reviving sentiment of ‘pleasure, which is felt by minds 
of sensibility at that period. ‘The rich expanse of cultivated country} 
the meadows, corn, woods, and villages, till the sight caught the 
far distant smeke of London ; the graceful ‘Thames, winding below 
the hill, which was the interesting residence of Fngland’s greatest 
character, gave a magical, but not delusive, effect to all I saw. This 
picture of serenity and rural happiness, when the rash and imperious 
councils of the English Cabinet were every where producing discordy 
and laying the foundation of French aggrandizement, was sufficiently 
etriking to impress the imagination ia a most powerful manner ; and 
the long series of calamities which followed — blood, devastation, and 
torture, in Ireland ;— suspension of constitution in England ;—= 
overthrow of ancient continental kingdoms,—~and the continually 
and fearfully oe power of regenerated France, subsequently 
gee to the feelings of that moment a prophetic stamp, which has 

een confirmed to a degree that is astonishing, even to thase who, 


in the commencement of his crusade, dreaded the effects, and foretold - 


many of the consequences of Mr. Pitt’s measures.’ 


The remaining leaves of this part of the volume are occu- 
pied in inveighing against the enemies and censuring the friends 
of Mr. Fox; in arraigning his projected union with Mr. Pitt, and 
bis agfual union with Lord Grenville. This nobleman is re- 
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minded that with Mr. Pitt he was the joint oppressor of Ireland ; 
‘and that, by coming into power with him, Mr. Fox somewhat 
diminished the lustre of his reputation: but it is rarely that 
Mr. Trotter treats his patron’s colleague in office so gently as 
in the present instance. ) 

Mr. T. seems to think that the most extravagant abuse of 
Mr. Pitt is an acceptable offering to the manes of his departed 
patron: but he errs eggregiously in his worship in this respect ; 
and his intemperance, we apprehend, not less offends the generous 
shade, than does his rancour against those whom Mr. Fox left to 
be the assertors of his principles and the guardians of his fame, 
In the opinion of Mr. Trotter, Mr.Pitt was altogether an ordinary 
man; he was only ¢ what office might have made of others; there 
were a thousand Pitts ; his supremacy was only over clerks, se- 
eretaries, and members of Parliament ; he was inadequate to fil] 
any considerable department of the state ; any ingenious banker 
or skilful accomptant might easily have rivalled him. The pas- 
sions of the vulgar made and kept him minister.’ Mr. Trotter 
appears to us to be as much mistaken in his notions of the 
towering minister, as he is on most other points in which he 

resumes in this volume authoritatively to decide. We cannot 
See; moreover, any good reason for his refusing to Mr. Pitt his 
acknowleged pre-eminent powers; since we cannot discover 
that Mr. Fox’s fame is raised by depreciating a successful rival. 
Yet this is more intelligible than the scheme of founding a monu- 
ment to Mr. Fox’s glory on the ruined credit of his friends,, 

Mr. Fox’s excursion to the continent follows next in order, 
and it occupies by far the greater part of the volume; yet in no 
part of it is Mr. Fox more overlooked. T'wo passages only 
exhibit him in a light that is interesting; these record traits 
which are characteristic of him, and stand alone in the narra- 
tive, ‘We shall lay them before our readers. The scene of the 
first is a dinner at a restaurateur’s at St. Cloud, Mr.and Mrs, 
Fox, the amanuensis, (for that seems to have been Mr. Trot- 
ter’s principal character in this tour,) and M. de Grave, who 
had been during the revolutionary period Minister of Justice, 
formed the party. The ci-devant minister had promised Mr.Fox 
to shew him the interior of the Chateau, but had not been able 
to fulfill his engagement, and appeared to be much chagrined. 
Mr. Fox’s conduct on the occasion is exactly what was to be 
expected from him ; 

‘ Mr, Fox consoled us with a sort of playful humour, that was 
very diverting, and at the same time perfectly good-natured. I do 
not recollect, indeed, any occasion when he was more animated than 
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¢ He spoke, with excellent discrimination, of the noble families he — 


had known long previous to the revolution ; the folly and absurd 
pride of some, he treated in the happiest manner ; the admirable cha- 
racters of others, female as well as male, and their genius and ac 

uirements, he dwelt upon with unqualified admiration. He strove 
to lead M. de Grave from his uneasiness in the most engaging 
mfanner, (for M. de Grave had engaged to procure us admission. to 
the chateau.) It was something of Cicero in the de Oratore, 
dwelling upon illustrious départed characters, illustrious as well by 
birth as eloquence, virtue, and accomplishments. 'The destruction 
of the old government, the death, emigration, or distress of many of 
these noble persons, a complete substitution, not only of new: 
government, but change of property and honours, making this 
eloquent retrospective view still more interesting. The great cha» 
racter himself, who was taking it, worthy of antiquity, and speaking 
from his own knowledge, with an animation in which affection, venera- 


tion, and gratitude, were all blended, and all powerfully and visibly 
operating.’ 


The other anecdote relates to the notice taken of Mr. Fox at 
the Théatre Francais, the principal French theatre : 


¢ He was very soon recognized by the audience in the pit: ev 
ye was fixed on him, and every tongue resounded Fox! Fox !— 
The whole audience stood up, and the applause was universal. He, 
alone, to whom all this admiration was paid, was embarrassed. His 
friends were gratified by the honour bestowed on this great man, by a 
foreign, and till lately hostile people. It was that reward which 


crowned leads cannot purchase— respect and gratitude from his. 


fellow men, for his exertions in favour of humanity, and an honour- 
able peace. So unwilling was Mr. Fox to receive the applause as 
personal, that he could not be prevailed upon to stand forward ; nor 


when his name, repeatedly pronounced, left no doubt of the matter, . 


could he bring himself to make any obedience or gesture of thanks. 
No man had ever less vanity, or rather was so totally devoid of it as 
Mr. Fox, and, perhaps, through the genuine modesty of his nature, 
he seemed deficient, on this occasion, in respect to the audience.’ — 

‘ We saw the first consul in his box for the first time: the light 
was thrown from the stage upon his face, so as to give an unfavor- 
able and ghastly effect. I could not judge well of i countenance. 
He was received with some applause, but much inferior to that 


bestowed on Mr. Fox,’ 
The interview with Bonaparte is thus related : 


¢ The moment the circle was formed, Buonaparte began with the 
Spanish Ambassador, then went to the Aimerican, with whom he 
spoke some time, and so on, performing his part with ease, and 
very agreeably : until he came to the English Ambassador, who, 
after the presentation of some English noblemen, announced to him 
Mr. Fox ! — He wasa good deal flurried, and after indicating cone 


siderable emotions, very rapidly said—* 4h! Mr. Fox! oF te 
ear. 
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Leard’with pleasure of your arrival — 1 have desired much to see 
you I have long admired in you the orator and friend of his country, - 
who, in constantly raising his voice for peace, consulted that country’s . 
best interests — those of Europe— and of the. human race. The twa 
great-nations of Europe require peace ; — they have nothing to fear 3 — 
they ought to understand and value one another. In you, Mr. Fox, 
see with much satisfaction, that great statesman who recommendeg 
Peace, because there was no just abject of war; who saw Lurope 
desolated to no purpose, and who struggled for its relief.” 

¢ Mr. Fox said little, or rather nothing, in reply, — toa compli- 
mentary address to himself, he always found invincible repugnance 
to answer; nor did he bestow one word of admiration, or applause. 
upen the extraordinary and elevated character who addressed him. A 
few questions and answers relative to Mr. Fox’s tour, termizated the 
interview.” . 

Ef we except these passages, the long narrative of the tout 
and of the residence at Paris discloses little besides the sensi- 
bilities of the author, his researches relating to the towns 
through which he passed, his observations on the manners of 
the people, and an enumeration of the books which he read to 
Mr. Fox on the journey, together with his own, not Mr. Fox’s, 
criticisms on them. Most of the anegdotes which he relates 
have been long ago as well authenticated, and better told, in the 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets ef the day. This detailed 
acceunt contains only one solitary quotation from the mouth of 
Mr. Fox ; and the remaining part of the record, which is to afford 
posterity the means of appreciating his private character, scarcely. 
supplies another. | AOE 

n Mr. Fox’s accession to power, he appointed the aythor 

his private secretary: but of Mr. Fox, as minister, the private 
secretary could not be expected to give any information, nor 
does he affect to do so. From Mr. 'Trotter’s own account, it 
appears that Mr. Fox was always extremely guarded in beha- 
viour when he was present. ‘The volume contains testimonies 
of Mr. Fox to the affection and assiduity of the writer: but it 
discloses nothing which shews that he thought favourably of 
Mr. T.’s talents or his discretion; though it affords strong 
grounds for drawing a directly opposite etasier, : 

Though, in the praises of all kinds which the private secree 
tory heaps upon his patron, language even fails him, it is not 
less true that he ventures to find faylt with all the last great acts 
of that patron’s life ; and that he even feels more strongly on the 
subject than he chuses to express, He disapproves of Mr, 
Fox’s quitting his retirement; and the coalition with Lord Gren 
ville appears to be extremely offensive to him, With the opposir 
tion to revoking the union with Ireland, also, he is highly dise 


pleased, ‘githough this came from Mr, Fox 3 and he severely 
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censures the neglect of that country, though we learn from him 
that Mr. Fox was chargeable with this neglect. Party, also, is 
extremely odious to him, though Mr. Fox was all his life the 
advocate of party, and always acted in one. Mr. Fox, we may 
rest assured, was well aware of these political. obliquities of the 
private secretary: but they did not disqualify him for his hum- 
ble office ; and Mr. Fox was happy in being able to serve the 
near relative of a friend whom he highly valued. — It is not 
merely in. their political opinions that the.patron and protégé 
are thus widely at variance ; far more still are they asunder if 
we consider their turn of mind. Affectation in style, in 
thought, or in language, was to no man more intolerable than 
to Mr. Fox: but Mr. Trotter does not utter a sentiment that is 
not distorted and unnatural, and he rejects every expression that 
is not forced and inflated in the highest degree. Suspicion, ran- 
cour, and hypocrisy, were the vices most opposite.to Mr. Fox’s 
nature: but wherever Mr.'‘Trotter censures or throws out an 
insinuation against an individual, (which is almost always, the 
case when he mentions any person,) his charges have no better 
foundation than bare unproved suspicion. . Vast and immea- 
surable as is the distance between the secretary and the. princie 
pal, and great as were the personal obligations of the former to 
the latter, we do not blame Mr. Trotter for dissenting from 
Mr. Fox on the several points in which they differ: we are too 
steady friends to liberty of thinking and acting to deny to him 
such a right: but we are indignant at seeing insidious attacks 
made on the fame of Mr. Fox, and his consideration with the 
present age and posterity undermined, by a man who professes 
to be his admirer even to idolatry. 

We are now in that portion of the volume, the concluding 
part, which exhibits the great British orator and statesman in 
his last illness. Here the picture is moving, is sublime. We 
behold patient magnanimous suffering, which does not impair 
sweetness of temper or kindness of nature: the sufferer is 
anxious only for the comforts of those around. him, and grates 
ful for attentions as if they had been deeds of charity: relae 
tives shew affection and sensibility worthy of the great object 
of them: the private secretary admirably discharges his duty; 
and the piece is grand and awful. How painful is it to be 
obliged to add that even here Mr. Trotter is disingenuous ! 
Had he only made himself a more prominent figure in this 
noble picture than was quite correct, he might have been for- 
given : but what excuse can be framed for him, for suppressing 
nearly all mention of Mr. Hawkins, who had been an eminent 
surgeon, but who had for many years left off practice, and who 


now, from long attachment and friendship for Mr. Fox, not 
: only 
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only attended him during his illness, but lived in the house 
with him during the last two months of his life ?—Here it is, 
also, with the pathetic relations of these last scenes of our 
illustrious statesman, that his private secretary has chosen to 
blend those dark and horrid'tales, which so deeply wound ele- 
vated characters, and which greatly tend not only to diminish his 

tron’s consideration with the present age and with posterity, 
Pat to withdraw from the cause of liberty itself one of its main 
supports. ‘The passages are too long to be quoted: but Mr. 
T. would' have his readers believe that Mr. Fox’s colleagues 
and political friends were very unfeeling towards him, that 
they first sacrificed his life to their political views by harrassing 
him with business, that they then neglected him during his ill- 
ness, and that they latterly avoided consulting him from a dread 
of his superior understanding. Yet it appears from Mr. Trotter’s 
‘own account that Lord Grey saw Mr. Fox at this melancholy 
period ; and another of Mr. Fox’s colleagues, a rising states- 
man, then in the House of Commons, but now a principal 
ornament of the other House, (who, it is known, highly valued 
our great orator, and who cherishes his principles and en- 
‘lightened views,) is understood to have been very assiduous 1n his 
attentions to the illustrious deceased in his last illness, although 
mo visit from him is recorded by the faithful secretary. It 
is not very credible that these two distinguished persons did 
not, as long as it was proper, take Mr. Fox’s opinion on publie 
affairs. Nor is it credible that Mr. Fox, on his dying-bed, should 
wish to have it stated to the world that he was not on good terms 
with so active and able a colleague m the public cause as Mr, 
Sheridan had proved himself to be, in the most discouraging 
times’; who, when Mr. Fox stood up for liberty, as it were 
against the world, was ever found by his side, second only ta 
himself in energies, but his equal in courage and boldness, 
Was Mr. Fox the man to forget such services? In the House 
of Commons, some time after Mr. Fox’s death, Mr. Sheridan 
mentioned an act of friendship in his behalf that was attempted 
by his lamented friend, which shewed that Mr! Fox remem- 
‘ered well those services, and proves that the secretary put a 
wrong construction on what he saw, or imagined that he saw. — 
Why, moreover, is Lord Erskine mentioned only in order to be 
represented in a ludicrous light ?——a man who, by matchless 
skill and ability in his profession, made justice be heard at a 
moment ‘of extreme danger, when every one feared that she 
would not be able to stand her ground against the united in- 
fluence of clamour and power ; and who, by securing to her that 
single triumph, laid the age under high obligations -to him, 
and intitled himself to rank with the first benefactors. to,our 
| 6* . admirable 
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‘admirable constitution. Why are these the characters which 
are to be degraded, or rendered odious, in a work which pro- 
fesses to erect 4 monument to the memory of Mr. Fox ? ~ For 
thése accusations, what foundations is there, except in the sus- 
picions of Mr. Trotter? How was he to know what passed be- 
‘tween the sworn counsellors of the King ? While he was pre- 
‘sent, such matters could not be introduced. Again; it could 
only be a man who did not know the value of character, that 
would ‘make a serious charge against Dr. Parr, an ecclesiastic, 
and'a warm and attached friend to Mr. Fox, for his observation 
‘on Mr. Fox’s religious opinions, although the accuser confesses 
‘that he never read that observation. 

If it still be possible that any persons can assign the least weight 
to the accusations which we have been noticing, let them con- 
sider well the charge that is brought against Mr. Fox’s physicians 
and relatives * as having administered ‘ the most powerful me- 
dicine, which science and experience sanctioned as most effica- 
cious in desperate cases ;’ and which, according to Mr.Trotter’s 
account, Mr. Fox did not survive two days. Let them reflect 
how decidedly this charge has been refuted ; how gravely it in- 
volved the professional men and the family ; with how much 
of detail it is stated; how many circumstances connected with it 
are mentioned; the delay in administering it; the displeasure 
which that delay occasioned ; the dreadful consequence ascribed 
to ‘ the fatal’ draught; and the benefits to the world which it pre- 
cluded. It must surprize any man who reads the pathetic pages 
of Mr. Trotter, to which we refer, and his sublime vision in the 
late Duchess of Devonshire’s dressing-room, to be told that all 
this is indeed ‘the baseless fabric of a vision ;?* which must 
leave, as “a wreck behind,” the discretion, the candour, and. 


the accuracy of the relater. We happen to know, precisely, that 


| 


the contents of Mr. 'Trotter’s fatal bottles were such as he, or 


we, or any man, might take not only with impunity but with 


high relish, at any hour. Did Mr. Trotter ever taste Egg-qwine, | 
well sweetened, and heightened with Cinnamon ; and did he con- }. 


ceive that he had imbibed a fatal draught? If he did, his modera- 
tion in the use of it must have indeed yielded to its temptations ! 

Whatever this author may pretend, it results from all that 
we have said that the scope and drift of his work are in every 
view hostile to the memory of Mr. Fox. If this account of 
him were to be credited, he was a man without real friends ; 
he wanted this solace and ornament when living ; and he could 


not look to this protection for his principles and his memory 





*° See the letters of Sir Henry Halford, Dr. Moseley, and Mr. 
Tegart, in the news-papers. : 
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gwhen he sheuld-be no more. This we admit is most incredible, 
-but it is the fact according to Mr.jl'rotter. What is this, then, 
*buttto: say that {Mr. Fox’s political consideration would die with 
Aim, :that the vast space which he had filled in public estima 
-tion was become a blank, and that all. memory of him would 
shortly perish ? ‘The efforts of Mr. Trotter are well directed to 
realize this-prophecy. ‘The wise and good live as it were 
again, and their influence is felt and their consideration is ac- 
-knowleged in the worthy deeds of a host of patriotic friends 
and. followers : but Mr. Trotter denies that Mr. Fox left behind 
him any such friends and followers. ‘To this new life, he then 
can make no claim. The close and permanent union of surviving 
‘friends and faithful adherents protects the common cause, en- 
-hances the consideration of themselves, and reflects glory on 
the departed leader: but Mr. Trotter envies this glory to his 
on; and: he has omitted. nothing within his power to dis- 
-credit the whole band, to sow jealousies among them, and to dic= 
«mite arid idisperse them. <A friend of his great patron is rarely 
smentianed: in the Afemoirs, except in order to render him 
odious, or in.some manner to disparage him. The illustrious 
chief himself.is'by no means spared ; abundance of vague praise 
is indeed heaped on him, but the great acts of his political life 
are-branded ; from the administration, which was one of the 
last of them, the prophetic secretary never augured any good; 
he foresaw.as inevitable the fall of Mr. Fox’s successors, and he 
seems to think that it was merited. ‘© Ca// you this backing your 
riends ?” Mr.'Trotter may call it being ¢ uncontrolled by party.’ 
It certainly is being uncontrolled by one party, but it is being 
“very serviceable to another party; if the service be voluntary, 
at-will only entitle to a higher reward; and we suppose that, 
being “uncontrolled. by party,’ the ci-devant secretary will, if the 
reward. be offered to him, shew himself to be wholly independent 

of .patty by accepting it. 

“We-must not only, then, dispute the propricty of the title o 
this work, but must.as positively controvert its professed design, 
‘whichis declared to be that of raising a monument to the 
amemory of Mr. Fox. The directly opposite is its obvious ipdis- 
putable:tendency. It takes away the materials for the erection 
of such a monument, — it leaves no inscription with which to 
grace the tablet. Had Mr. Trotter been employed for the express 
purpose of preventing a monument from being raised, we do not 
see how, .with his confined reach of faculties, he could have 
fulfilled his commission. more effectually than he has doneit. 
The disguise of a friend has served him well ;. had he appeared 
an the ‘character-of an open enemy, his attack would only have 
excited a smile. The style of the present injury, therefore, far 
more 
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‘more offends than the injury itself: it'is not like the attack of 
‘one noble animal on ‘another, which if fierce is fair and-epen : 
but it is like the insidious bite of an insect, which -has:been 
warmed into life and animation by the ‘kindness ‘of ‘those 
whom it wounds. Happily, the mischief which im the present 
instance was intended will not be realized, because the’ out. 
Tages are too flagrant to do injury to friends, or even’ to recéive 
countenance from foes. 

None except those who read this volume will be ‘able fo 
form any idea of the conceit of the author. Not only does He 
deem himself equal to his great patron, but on many ocea~ 
sions he assumes a superiority. ‘The subject: of ‘Mr.: Fox's 
history does not please him; it is not what‘ the ‘great’ author 
eught to have chosen, nor what the Secretary would have 
selected for him. We are, ther, ‘not to wonder’ that he very 
freely criticizes the time and manner of its bemg presefited to the 
public. It would be difficult, indeed, to find‘a-‘man who, as 
well from incongeniality of disposition as from waht of capa« 
city, was less qualified than his present biographer to appreciate 
Mr. Fox’s character. The book itself is in design,: in exceu- 
tion, and in style, a production unworthy of its high. subject, 
and one for which Mr. Fox would have felt the strongest: re- 
pugnance. Without a mind which can supply: the :matter-of 
composition, the writer is an entire stranger to its tules, though 
he makes a great parade of classical acquirements and predilec- 
tions ; he has no idea of method nor of style: but that-the' phrase 
should be high sounding is all his care, no matter how mean 
or trivial be the idea. Yet this is the man who. coolly sits 
down to transmit the true resemblance of Mr. Fox: to posterity, 
who would have us believe that he shared in his elegant pur- 
suits, and discussed nice literary points with him as an equal ! 
That Mr. Fox kindly conversed with him ‘on such’ topics, ‘in 
the hope perhaps of forming or of chastening the taste of a 
young man for whom he had some regard, is indeed evident 
from the few letters written to him by this eminent person 
‘which are inserted in the Appendix; and which we recom- 
mend to the reader as some of the most interesting. por- 
tions of the volumé, in a literary point of view > but, -taken 
altogether, the attention which the work’ has ‘excited, or 
is calculated to excite, must be ascribed to the ~hardi- 
hood of its personal invectives and the singularity of4ts politiéal 
treachery. : ue 

Some additional remarks from Mr.Trotter have appéared in 
the news-papers, on the subject of the ¢ fatal’ medicine: 
but, though he abandons ‘his charge, they are in. no.respect 
“ealculated to elevate-or even-to°exonerate the writer, 
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Art. X. State of Christianity in the Island of Otahcite, and a De- 
fence of the pure Precepts of the Gospel, against modern Anti- 
christs, with Reasons for the ill Success which attends Christian 
Missionaries in their Attempts to convert the Heathens. By a 
Foreign Traveller. 8vo. pp.175. Boards. Richardson, &c. 


1811. 
WE: have been informed that the author of this work is a Dane, 
and, as appears by the dedication, of the name of Jorgen- 
sen; who visited Otaheite in 1806, while mate of a vessel which 
was engaged in the southern whale-fishery. His ship having 
twice touched at the island, and having been detained there 
some months, he found repeated opportunities of observing the 
state of the mission, concerning which various discouraging 
facts are here related. That Mr. Jorgensen is not friendly to 
the scheme of proselytism, which has been attempted by the 
Christian colonists, is evident from the prevailing character of 
his remarks, of which we shall offer the following decisive | 

specimen : : 
¢ It it but justice to observe, that there was one. of the missionaries 


on the island, whom we must distinguish in a particular manner from 
the rest. Jeffrison was his name: a man truly pious, and who lIeda | 








most éxemplary life. But though he thus appeared to be a perfect 
Christian, yet, by some almost unaccountable means his ministry had 
become of no use. In a luxuriant climate,,.like that of Otaheite, 
where mirth, good nature, and beauty reign uncontroled, it is natural 
to suppose that strangers must be exposed to many temptations. 
The apostle, when he-holds forth to the natives, and sees himself sur- 
rounded with a number of beautiful and naked females, soon feels the 
strongest emotions excited in his breast. And, if his eyes happen to 
meet those of his more artful hearér, she is sure of darting at him such a 
look, which I shall not here attempt to describe, at the same time 
smiling and shewing two rows of teeth whiter than the finest alabaster. 
The saint is thrown off his guard, and we see religion prostrate at the 
feet of female beauty. But now the malignant and triumphant Ota- 
heitean shews her just contempt for the sanctified hypocrite, who a ° 
few minutes before expatiated on chastity, temperance, and virtue ; 
-and, so far from bestowing on him the favour he thinks so easily to 
obtain, he is repulsed with the most severe rebuke, for presuming to 
make a crime of following the irresistible dictates of nature, and 
which he now proves by his own actions cannot be resisted. 

‘ These were the temptations Mr. Jeffrison attempted to avoid, but 
in so doing he could neither preach nor teach. The hours of prayers 
only excepted, he was generally locked up by himself, and he was in 
the truest sense of the word mortifying the flesh. But this holy man 
seemed for all that not to be happy. He was oppressed with the 
weight of the spirit, and he continually uttered the most dismal and | 
hollow groans ; and he doubted whether his regular life and deport- 
ment would entitle him to eternal salvation. When I looked on the 
emaeiated victim, I could not help feeling the deepest sentiments of 
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compassion for a fellow creature. He-was never seen smiling, nor to 
enjoy a moment’s happiness, and to us it appeared as if religion was 
to him the mest terrible scourge. He had the appearance of a ghost : 
his skin was tinged with a yellow and deadly hue, like a man who 
has the jaundice ; and his looks were dejected and gloomy. The 
reader may form a more correct idea of this unhappy man than pos- 
sibly I can give him, if ever he has passed Bedlam, in London, and 
observed the two famous figures which are to be seen there : the one 
representing a man who is raving mad, and the other, one who is me- 
lancholy mad. The former has the full resemblance to the missionary 
who went crazy, on account of Oreepiah’s wife, and the latter is the 
exact likeness of Mr. Jeffrison. 

‘ Perhaps Mr. Jeffrison’s austere looks and manners have.done more 
to deter the natives from Christianity than the irregular life of the 
other missionaries. ‘The Otaheiteans reluctantly embrace the religion 
of a God whom they are taught deals out eternal damnation and ever- 
lasting punishment with an unfeeling and an unmerciful hand. ‘ No! 
no.!”? say they, ‘et us keep the God we have got ; it is of no use to 
‘“‘ change a better fora worse.”? However, to shew their strange 
notions of our religion, I shall relate one or two facts, which.came 
within my own knowledge during my stay on the island. 

« It must be observed, that the natives of Otaheite, as well as all 
other heathens among whom I have been, believe that Christ is our 
chief God, and that the Creator is subordinate to him. The King, 
though he professed to have a great reverence for our Saviour, yet 
refused to part with his Otaheitean God, so that he might have twe 
strings to his bow. But he discerned fast enough, that the Chris. 
cians were far superior to his own subjects in valor and discipline, which 
he ascribed principally to the confidencé we placed in our fire arms. 
He imagined that Christ had invented them, and instructed us in the 
use of them, wherefore the natives gave him the title of God of Fire- 
arms and Deadly Weapons. ‘The King, in order to make his subjects 
believe that he was more particularly in favor with the God who ap- 
peared the stronger of the two, gravely told all his chiefs and the 
surrounding multitude, one morning, that he dreamt in the night that 
Jesus Christ and the Otaheitean deity had been in his house, and pres 
sently began to quarrel. Christ immediately seized a large broom- 
stick, and knocked the other down without mercy, and only for the 
interference of the King he would surely have been killed. The 
greater part of the people swallowed down this ingenious piece of non- 
sense, but the more enlightened chiefs smiled significantly at each 
other, and it was-easy to observe that they understood the drift of 
the whole story, which tended to nothing but to make the people bet 
lieve that he had secret communications with our formidable God. 

‘ The reigning King’s mother was married to Otoo, King of Uli- 
teeah, and dependent on the Oiaheitean monarch. He was 4 man of: 
about six feet four inches in height, and certainly made avery awk- 
ward appearance among the more elegant inhabitants of Otahe.te.. 
He was excessively intemperate, and would drink brandy till he lost 
all his senses. When he came or board our ship to visit us the first 
time after our arrival in Matavia Bay, he put on a most hypocritical 
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and sanctified face, crying, ‘* Master Christ, very good, very fiite 
* fellow; me love Christ like my own brother. Give me one glass 
“ of brandy.” His request was instantly complied with, and the 
oftener we filled bis glass the more he pretended to love our Saviour, 
calling him the dlessed, and many other such expressions, which he 
imagined pleased us greatly, at the same time cursing and damning 
his own native god without hesitation. But, after drinking nearly a 
int of strong liquor, his Majesty became so noisy and so rude, that 
there was no bearing his insolence any longer: he seized. on a whole 
leg of mutton which stood on the table, took it up in his hands, and 
began to gnaw it with his great and ugly teeth. On resenting his out- 
rageous and beastly behaviour, in spoiling our dinner, he got into 
such a rage, that he insisted upon having one more glass of brandy, | 
if not he would recant all he had said in favor of Christ. However, | 
we thought proper to refuse his request, on which. he began to roar 
with all his might, ** Damn Christ ! Christ very bad ; Otaheite God 
«¢ fine fellow.’? After which he jumped overboard, and swam on 
shore, uttering the most horrid imprecations against our supposed 
God, because he could get no more brandy from us.’ 





Maity other particulars interspersed in the book are equally 
curious and instructive. It is justly and forcibly stated that, 
.besides the occasional /apses of the missionaries themselves, the 
licentious conduct of the seamen of vessels which come to 
Otaheite materially contributes to excite, in the minds of the 
natives, doubts of the truth and efficacy of that religion, of 
which the inculcators and professors are unable to exemplify 
the doctrines by their practice. We think that this is an ob- 
stacle, among others, to the success of the missionaries, which 
will not easily be surmounted. | 

In general, however, too large a portion of Mr. Jorgensen’s 
pages is taken up with controversial or philosophical declama- 
tion. He introduces an imaginary heathen, a South-sea free- 
thinker, arguing against the doctrine of the missionaries with 
the management and ingenuity of a Gottingen student ; and, 
no doubt, it is somewhat mortifying that, of all the ecclesias- 
tics who have been sent into these islands, the only one who 
appears to have been of any practical utility should be the 
youth who apostatized from Christianity; and who, by his 
example at Tongataboo, taught to the natives not the religion 
but the horticulture of Europe. ‘The mission of the Pennsyl- 
vanian Quakers, which instructed the Indians how to make 
cheese, 1s the proper model for diffusing useful knowlege 
among the uncivilized. ‘The simpler arts of maintenance are 
to be introduced before schools can be instituted ; and schools 
for reading and writing must have been habitually attended 
for at least seven years, before so abstruse a religion as the 
Chrigzian can without profanation be explained. 
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Some loyal thoughts on sects and establishments prolong and 


terminate the volume. Tay - 


* 





Art. XI. Gazetteer of England and Wales : containing the Sta- 
tistics. Agriculture, and Mineralogy, of the Counties; the His- 
tory, Antiquities, Curiosities, Manufactures, Trade, Commerce, 
Fairs, Markets, Charitable and other Institutions, Population, 
and elective Franchises, of the Cities, Towns, and Boroughs ; 
including a complete Index Villaris, with the Bearings and Dis- 
tance of each Village and Mansion from the nearest Market 
Town. Illustrated by two large Maps, descriptive of the Roads, 
and Inland Navigation. By Thomas Potts. 8vo. 11.78. Boards. 
Rivingtons, &c. ; 


OMPILATIONS Of this description class among the most use- 
ful publications, and become valuable in proportion to 
their extent and correctness. Absolute accuracy and com- 
plete fulness cannot be expected: but if, in point of compari- 
son, a new work manifests greater diligence, and surpasses all 
its predecessors in the variety, range, multiplicity, and im- 
portance of its information, we are required to announce it to 
the public in terms of commendation. On this ground, Mr. 
Potts’s Gazetteer of England and Wales is unquestionably in- 
titled to a very favourable report ; since it is, we believe, the 
most comprehensive and amusing work of the kind that has 
hitherto appeared among us. We cannot pronounce it to be 
unalloyed by omissions and errors; for even the cursory exa- 
mination which we have given it has discovered to us some de- 
fects: but it would seem ill-natured to carp at trifles when 
we cast our eyes on such a vast mass of information. .Mr. 
Potts’s diligence and judgment are conspicuous, and he has 
not neglected in his advertisement to recount the sources 
from which he derived his materials; while at the same 
time he thus explains the mode of arrangement which he has 
adopted : 


<a. (After the name of the place), the Hundred, County, &c. 

‘ 2. Distance from London; or Villages, Seats, &c. from the 
nearest market town. 

‘ 3. Bearings from London, cr nearest town, Xc. 

‘ 4. Population. 
5. Elective Franchises. 
Public Buildings, &c. 
4. Trade, Commerce, Manufactures. 

‘ 8. History, Antiquities, &c. 

‘ The Hundred, Wapentake, Ward, Lathe, Soke, Rape, or 
ether jurisdiction, were furnished by their Poor-returns, being co- 
pied from the endorsement. 
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¢ The Distance from London : by the admeasurements allowed b 
_fpehe General Post-Office. | 
-*"  ¢/The Bearings; by Faden’s large map. 

‘ The Population ; by the abstract of the population act. 

‘ ‘The Elective Franchises ; by Willis’s Notitia Parliamentaria, and 
Oldfield’s History of Boroughs. 

‘ The Public Buildings, Situation, Corporation, Civil Jurisdic- 
tion, &c. by the History of the County. 

‘ The Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures; by M‘Pherson’s 
Commercial Gazetteer : — and 
© The History, Antiquities, Curiosities, Fairs and Markets, from 
the County-Histories, Beauties of England, and Luckombe’s 
Gazetteer.’ | 

A number of curious statistical and other particulars are 

iven in the details of counties, cities, towns, &c.3; and in 

the Introduction, Mr. Potts has exhibited a short sketch of the 
history of the island, with a list of the Roman names of the 
districts and chief towns in England and Wales, a catalogue of 
our monarchs from the period of the Saxon Heptarchy, the 
modern division of England and Wales, the civil and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, (with the revenues of the archbishops 
and bishops,) and a description of the climate and face of the 
country: concluding with the following enumeration, under 
the heads of Population, Agriculture, Manufactures, &c. 

The Pepulation is 9,168,000, of which nearly 5,000,000 are 


females. 


‘ Agriculture.—-England contains 32,150,000 square statute acres; 
of these about 10,500,000 are under cultivation for tillage; about 
3,000,000 reniaining annually as fallow, or in a course oF turnips ; 
about 3,500,000 are under barley and oats 3 2,000,000 under peas, 
buck-wheat, vetches, &c. ; and the remaining 2,000,coo under wheat : 
about 14,200,000 acres are under pasturage, and 3,0C0,000 more 
are supposed capable of bein sdnadbegensie brought under cultiva- 
tion. ‘The system of ageiouliane pursued on the light lands of Nor- 
folk, and the heavy lands of Suffolk, Kent, and other counties, is 
deservedly admired and held up to the imitation of the rest of Europe. 
The breed of domestic animals, whether for the race, the harness, 
the yoke, or the pail, are superior to any other on the globe; and 
the fleeces of our sheep vie with the famed Merino, both in fineness 
and weight. 

‘ Manufactures—have been recently estimated at the annual yalue 
of 63,600,cool. and supposed to employ 1,585,000 persons : of these, 
the woollen manufacture is supposed to yield 15,000,000l. ; leather 
10,000,000l.; iron, tin, and lead, 10,000,000l.; and cotton 9,000,000. 
In this last article, since the introduction of Arkwright’s machinéry, 
we excel the best productions of the East ; and at the same time, by 
the reduction of the manual labour, we are enabled to send our goods 
to market,.of superior quality, and at a less price than any other 


nation im the world. The other chief manufactures, which yield 
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from 1 to 4,000,000l. may be thus arranged according to their im- 
portance ; steel, plated goods, &c. copper and brass, silk, potteries, 
linen and flax, hemp and cordage, glass, and paper. The last of 
these articles is now manufactured by a beautiful piece of machinery 
quite novel in its kind, and is the property of Messrs. Fourdrinier, who 
have brought it to its present perfection at an expence of nearly 
40,000. 

‘ Commerce—is at present almost incredible, and in spite of every 
obstacle, may be said to extend over the whole globe. In the year 
1797, the exports amounted to 28,917,000l.; and the imports to 
21,013,000l.; supposed to produce clear profits on foreign trade to 
the amount of 10,000,0001. The number of merchant vessels has 
been computed at 16,000, and employ 140,000 men and boys in their 
navigation, 

‘ Annual Income.—In the year 1799, Mr. Pitt estimated the an- 
nual income at 102,000,000]. ; and including the money, of which 
the estimate is by no means certain, the whole capital of Great Bri- 
tain may perhaps be calculated at more than one thousand two hun- 
dred millions ! 

_ © Army.—During the late war, the army was supposed to exceed 
170,000, including 30,000 fencibles, and 78,000 militia; and be- 
sides these, no less than 60,000 volunteers. The supplies granted 
for payment of the army, and other incidental expences, amount in 
this present year to 13,953,000l, 

‘ Navy.—In the year 1808, the list of the royal navy was as fol- 
OWS = 


‘ Ships in Ordinary - 176 


in Commission - 627 
building - 66 
Total - 869 


The number of seamen required to navigate this immense Fleet, 
amounts nearly to 140,000 men! a number unprecedented in history, 
but supported at the vast expence of 19,238,000l. 

‘ Charitable Donations.—These annually amount to the sum of 
258,7101.; and the 

¢ Poor Rates—to upwards of three millions and a half.’ 


Many of these Returns might surely have been brought down 
to a later period. | 
If any other specimen of Mr. Potts’s diligence in making 
statistical collections were necessary, the article appropriated 
to the description of our great and overgrown metropolis 
would furnish ample evidence on this head. We shall tran- 
scribe only a small part of his account of the port of London, and 
of the consumption of this great city in the article of pro- 
visions : , 
‘ Thevpor€ff London; the present annual value of the exports 
and imports of London may be stated at sixty millions and an half 
KX 3 sterling, 
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sterling, and the annual amount of the customs at more that six millions. 
These exports and imports employ about 3,500 ships, British and 
foreign ; while the cargoes that annually enter the port are not less 
than 13,400. On an average there are 1,100 ships in the river 3 _to- 
gether with 3,419 barges and other small craft =a rw hi in lading 
and unlading them ; 2,288 barges and other small craft engaged in 
the inland trade ; and 3,000 me dels or small boats for passengers. 
And to this active scene are to be added about 8,c00 watermen ac- 
tually employed in navigating the wherries and craft ; 4,000 labour- 
ers lading and unlading ships ; and 1,200 revenue officers constantly 
doing duty on the river, besides the crews of the several vessels. This 
scene occupies a space of six miles on the Thames, from two miles 
above to four miles below London Bridge ; but the part that is most 
devoted to commerce lies between London Bridge and Blackwall.’— 

¢ The numbers of bullocks, sheep, lambs, Liver hogs, and suck. 
ing pigs, purchased at the Smithfield markets, and annually consumed 
in the metropolis, are in the following proportion : bullocks 110,000, 
sheep and lambs 776,000, calves 210,c00, hogs 210,000, sucking 
pigs 60,000. Markets for hay, ‘l'uesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
The markets for the sale of provisions are numerous, and amply sup- 
plied with every sort, generally of the most excellent kind : the bread 1s 
very fine and sound. Besides animal food and bread, there are no less 
than 6,980,000 gallons of milk [and water] annually consumed here : 
of vegetables and fruit, there are 10,000 acres of ground near the me- 
tropolis, cultivated wholly for vegetables, and about 4000 acres of fruit. 
Of wheat, coals, ale, and porter, &c. the annual consumption is, of 
wheat, 700,000 quarters; of coals 600,000 chaldrons ; of ale and 
porter 1,113,500 barrels ; of spirits and compounds 11,146,782 
gallons ; of wine 32,500 tons; of butter 16,600,000 pounds; and 
of cheese 21,100,060 pounds. Fish and poultry are excessively dear, 
and the quantities cofsumed are comparatively small.’ 


We may ask Mr, Potts why some notice was not taken of 
Cawsand Bay, as well as of Hamoaze, Torbay, and Chale Bay ? 
why Odiham is said to be situated on the high road from Lon- 
don to Basingstoke ? why MMduddyford, near Christchurch, is 
not described as a watering-place growing into some celebrity ?: 
why S¢.Anne’s Hillis not mentioned as the residence of Fox, 2 
when Holmwood is marked as that of Pitt? why Chiswick 
House, that well-known éijou of architecture, is not introduced, 
&c. &c. 

It would give us pleasure to hear that Mr. Potts was pre- 
paring a Gazetteer of Scotland, Ireland, and the British Isles, 
as a fit companion for the work before us. The maps aflixed 
to this volume, however, are too small to be of any practical use. 
Mr. Potts would have effected a valuable object, if he had 
furnished an atlas of maps, allotting one of a proper size to 


each county. M 
A OY: 
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Art. XII. Scripture-Characters: ina Series of Practical Sermons, 
preached at St. James’s Church, Bath, by’ the Rev. Richard 
Warner, Curate of that Parish, 12mo. 2vols. 10s. Boards. 
Wilkie and Robinson. 


Ts object of Mr. Warner, in these discourses, cannot be 
better conveyed to our readers than by transcribing the 
short preface which introduces them : 


‘ Though I am aware that several writers have preceded me in the 
hne of Scriptural Biography, yet, I know not that any one has anti- 
cipated the plan of the following Sermons: ‘since they are more of 
a practical than doctrinal nature ; and intended to * come home to 
“‘ men’s business and bosoms,”’ by a developement of religious and 
moral duties, rather than to exercise their fancy by disquisitions on 
speculative points of faith. Neither do they affect to give such a 
complete analysis of Scripture-Characters as my predecessors have 
done. They are sketches, not portraits ; attempting a strong likeness 
of one or two prominent features in each subject, and touching the 
others only ina slight and hasty manner. 

‘ The motives which induced me to choose such subjects were two- 
fold: I imagined, first, that I should be able to clothe several points 
of moral and religious instruction in a more alluring dress than 
common, by exhibiting them as conclusions drawn from the charace 
ters and conduct of ‘men like ourselves ;”? and secondly, that such a 

lan would afford me a favourable opportunity of looking more nar- 
rowly into the human heart, and unfolding the motives of right and 
wrong action, more clearly and effectually than any other which I could 
adopt: whether my notion were correct, and how I have succeeded 
in executing it, must be left to the judgment of the public to 
determine.’ ; 


It is a defect in this publication, that it contains no index nor 
table of contents, to exhibit at one view the several scripture- 
characters which constitute the basis of Mr. Warner’s moral 
reflections ; we shall therefore give a list of them. In the 1st 
Volume, containing 15 sermons, observations are offered on the 
following characters, — Adam,— Noah, — Abraham,— Joseph, 
— Job, — Moses, — Balaam, — David, — John the Baptist, — 
Peter, — Judas, — Pontius Pilate, —Saul the Jewish zealot,, 
— and Paul the Christian apostle; and in the 2d volume, which 
furnishes 16 sermons, we are presented with developements 
of the characters of Cain and Abel, — Jacob, — Joshua, — 
Ruth, — Gehazi,—-and Tobit. A wide range for moral 
observation is here presented to the preacher, who has endea- 
voured to extract much and yaried instruction from these por- 
tions of sacred biography: but we cannot subscribe to all 
his notions. | 

In the first place, we cannot admit that the difference in the 
characters of Cain and Abel arose from or was influenced by 
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their respective occupations. Agriculture or tillage is no more 
apt to harden or ‘ roughen the mind, or blunt the feelings,’ 
than sheep-tending, or the pastoral life. The labours of the 
field, indeed, are generally represented as favourable to. virtue ; 
and it cannot be supposed that Cain acquired any portion of his 
irritable or peevish temper from the operations of husbandry. 
The ploughman is as likely to be mild as the shepherd. 

If Mr. Warner be in an error in attempting to account for the 
murderous bias given to the mind of Cain, . seems to deviate 
still farther from the truth, in his gloss on the odious betrayer 
of innocence more spotless than that of Abel; we mean Judas 
Iscariot. Mr.W. endeavours to prove that Judas had no design 
against the life of his divine master in his act of perfidy: but 
that, influenced by a conviction of ourSaviour’s Messiahship, and 
that the prophecy of the seventy weeks was about to be fulfilled 
in the display of his temporal dominion, he had. recourse to 
the expedient of betraying Christ to his enemies, iu order that 
thus he might be ¢ placed in a situation that should render it 
necessary for him to DECLARE HIMSELF ; for Judas thought that 
Jesus being reduced to extremity, would be compelled to an 
exertion of his latent power, and to a manifestation of his 
real character.’ This attempt to white-wash the black traitor 
of our Lord is far from being well supported. On this view of 
the case, Judas was guilty only of a mistake in judgement ; 
and if we grant Mr. Warner’s premises, the traitor meant not 
to hasten the death but the advancement of the kingdom of 
his master. If this, however, were his design, he needs not 
have taken the thirty pieces of silver; and if this had been his 
motive, his character would have been differently sketched 
by the Evangelists, who speak of his conduct in terms of 
the greatest detestation. We differ with the preacher in think. 
ing that the workings which he assigns to Iscariot’s mind, 
and the progress of his self-deception, ‘ however they may 
change the nature of his crime, subtract but little from its 
enormity.’ Surely, by changing the offence of Judas from 
premeditated treachery for the purpose of hastening the death 
of his Lord, into a kind of self-deception respecting the nature 
of the Messiah’s kingdom and the best means of forwarding 
its manifestation, the infamy of. Judas’s character would be 
greatly diminished. We need not, howewer, enlarge on this 

ypothesis, which is altogether baseless. 

Perhaps the character of Jacob, however excellent on the 
whole, is treated with too much indulgence, when his conduct 
in swindling the blessing from his father Isaac is considered. 
As the whole account of the lying and fraudulent behaviour 
of Jacob towards his father, for the purpose of excluding Esau, 

whe 
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who was gone to the fields to kill venison at his aged father’s 
express desire, is selected for the first lesson in the second 
Sunday in Lent, we could have wished that the preacher had 
endeavoured to obviate the impression which this picture of 
human depravity might make on the people, by reprobating the 
villainy of the transaction, instead of striving to palliate it, 
The compilers of the liturgy, in their selection of the lessons for 
the first and second Sundays in Lent, never meant to invite the 
clergy to defend the enormities there exhibited, but to shew 
the extreme wickedness of suman nature when unsanctified by 
grace. 

Mr. Warner, we trust, will excuse us if we intimate also 
our inability to coincide with him in the high praise which 
he bestows on the Apocrypha. The books which compose it, 
he admits, have no title to be considered as inspired writings, 
yet he contends ‘that they contain true histories, and are only 
znfertor to the sacred writings.’ ‘The book of Tobit carries with 
it, in his estimation, ‘ the strongest proofs of authenticity,’ 
and he has therefore made it the subject of six sermons: but, 
in our judgment, resting the whole on internal evidence, it is a 
spurious book, and, with the story of Susannah, Bell and the 
Dragon, &c. is justly excluded from the Sacred Canon. ‘The 
Apocrypha may contain scattered fragments of divine wisdom, 
as the spurious gospels are supposed to record some of the 
genuine sayings of Christ: but, as we have authentic scrip- 
tures, it is not prudent to bring into prominent notice such 
writings as are of doubtful authority. We question whether 
Tobit ought to be classed with scripture-characters. After his 
story, the Recognitions of Clement, or any other antient trash, 
may become the subject of sermons. , 

Hitherto, we have been rather censuring than flattering 
this respectable preacher: but let him not suppose that we 
shall take our final leave of him with a surly growl of disap- 
probation. * The web of our critique is of a mingled yarn ;” 
and having now worked up the rough-spun material, we shall 
proceed to use thread of a softer and more pleasing texture. 
We shall do Mr. Warner the justice to say, that the sermons 
which compose these two volumes are very far from being dull 
or monotonous : that the reflections are not only practical, but 
ingenious, and indicate a mind of no ordinary compass: that it 
is the merit of the preacher that, while he strives to render 
antient biography beneficial to the moderns, he does not view. 
the antients through the medium of fashionable prejudices and 
Opinions: that he boldly. delivers his sentiments in forcible 
language ; and that his sermons, being short, are well adapted 


tothe use of families. Though he does not adopt anaes 
idle 
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idle motions of the savage state, Mr. W. is no friend ta ex- 
cessive civilization, or to a highly sophisticated state of so- 
ciety. The sermon on the character of Ruth is thus intro- 


duced : 


¢ It is am error common to men of all ages, and all countries, to 
consider the existing manners of their own particular nation as the 
standard of propriety ; and to regard those. of other times and other 
people, when they differ from their own, either with contempt ar 
disgust. Many causes co-operate to produce this effect ; the pre- 


jedices of education, the force of habit, the familiarity produced by 


custom, and the flattery of self-love, which always attributes exclusive 
excellence to the opinions entertained, and the manners adopted, hy 
ourselves. 

¢ This observation applies to people who have arrived at a high 
state of civilization, as well as to those who are not yet emerged 
from barbarism : aud hence it happens, that among the refined com- 
munities of the present day, (and ours may be included in the number, } 
the practices and sentiments of the earlier and more simple ages of 
the world, are more apt to excite ridicule than respect, to be regarded 
as objects of avoidance rather than of imitation. It would be an easy 
matter to shew that such an estimate is very incorrect ; and that rf 
truth and nature be the foundations of propriety, the manners of 
those who have lived in less cultivated periods and countries than our 
own, may boast a superiority in this respect over ourselves, that 
ought to mortify, if it did not convince us. I do not mean however 
to compare ancient and modern manners on the present occasion, but 
merely to apply my remarks to those representations of them which 
are recorded in the Bible ; in order to vindicate them from the charges 
too often levelled against them, of barbarism and indelicacy. Im fact, 
could we but divest ourselves of prejudice, and contemplate these 
pictures of primitive life through ghe steady medium of reason, we 
should, perhaps, not only find much to admire in them, but discover 
cause to regret that we have deviated so widely as we have done, from 
that enviable simplicity, by which they are characterized ; we should 
be content to allow that the progress of refinement involves in it 
too often the diminution of happiness ; and that high improvements 
in arts and science, by introducing a false standard of taste, and 
a spurious delicacy of sentiment, are apt to distort rather than perfect 
the judgment, and to disqualify men from appreciating fairly the 
claims which the manners and customs of early ages have of being 
founded in propriety and truth. 

‘ Affectation isthe very opposite to beauty ; and as this deformity 
necessarily grows out of extreme refinement, we have every reason 
to suspect that the opinion formed by modern times with respect to the 
barbarism and indelicacy of the manners described in the Bible 
histories, is attributable to a perversion of sentiment, rather than to 
the dictates of right reason; that the defects are not in them, but in 
ourselves. Of these ancient manners the Book of Ruth exhibits a/ 
most pleasing picture ; and we may truly assert, that he who can 
attentryely read its descriptions, and not feel their conformity to the 
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unsophisticated suggestions of nature, though he may boast a nominal 
refinement, ought, notwithstanding, to be considered as entirely 
deficient in pure sentiment and unperverted taste.’ 


The conclusion of this discourse, on the proper qualities of 
the female character, with a special reference to the important 
relation of marriage, contains a lecture for the ladies which we 
recommend to their serious perusal. They may read it first in 
our pages, and afterward in the volumes before us. 


¢ The prominent features in the character of Ruth were modestys 
tenderness, and piety ; virtues, which, as she exemplified them most 
fully in her widowhood, we may conclude equally adorned her in the 
marriage state; and as such may fairly be recommended, under the 
sanction of her example, to those of her sex who have entered into 
this sacred connection. A few previous observations, however, ap- 
plying to females in general, may perhaps be introduced with pro- 
priety and utility. 

‘ The goodness of Gon in the constitution of the natural world is 
equally conspjcuous and admirable. Though its various parts are 
almost infinite in number, and endlessly diversified in their operations, 

et are they all adapted to each other with such exquisite skill, as to 
ies together a perfect and harmonious whole. The same benevolent 
rovision for order and happiness is visible in the rational creation. 
When Gop had formed the external world, and furnished it with the 
lower orders of life, he created man after his own image, and made 
him lord of the wide and goodly inheritance. Still, however, his pur« 
ose was not completed. He knew that it was not good for man to 
alone ; he had implanted sympathies and affections in his bosom, 
which demanded the society of a reasonable creature like himself, 
with whom he might reciprocate kiadness, and enjoy the tender in- 
tercourse of sentiment and love. He therefore made him an help 
meet for him ; a being exactly adapted to his wants and wishes 5 
whose delicacy of form precluded the idea of contest or rivalship in 
the dominion with which man was invested ; and whose tenderness of 
nature was every way calculated to mingle with the sterner features 
of his character, to attract his love, engage his protection, and thus 
ensure the same harmony and beauty in the moral creation, as were 
yisible inthe material one. Man, itis true, in the words of the in- 
comparable Milton, 
«© Understood, in the prime end 
¢¢ Of nature, Her the inferior, in the mind 
ss And inward faculties, which most excel ; 
‘¢ In outward also, Her resembling less 
‘© His image, who made both, and less expressing 
‘© The character of that dominign given 
«“ O’er other creatures :” 
But he was still sensible of an influence that she exerted over him, 
more powerful than any which greater strength of form or superiority 
of understanding, could have produced ; in the attractive delicacy of 
her mind, in the tenderness of her heart, in the modesty of her de- 


portment, and the sanctity of her manners. When man transgressed, 


indeed, 
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indeed, a sad falling off took place in both their characters; but 
thongh their respective excellencies were obscured and diminished by 
the fatal event, yet the qualities proper to each sex continued to be 
the same ; the peculiar attributes of woman were as distinct as be- 
fore, and the duties by which she was to recommend herself to her 
Maker, and the attractions by which she was to engage the esteem, 
respect, and attachment of man, remained unaltered. The gentle 
virtues were still her proper characteristics: her modesty was to 
allure, and her tenderness to confirm, the love of the sterner and the 
rougher sex; whilst piety, embodjed in her fair form, and recom- 
mended by her captivating example, was to present itself with irre- 
sistible fascination to the notice of man, and be urged upon his under- 
standing through the medium of his heart. Such originally were, 
and such eternally will be, the appropriate qualities of woman; and 
she who neglects, despises, or throws them aside; who assumes 
Opposite dispositions, and deviates into other paths; will mar the 
end of her creation, and, while she displeases her Maker, will repel, 
disgust, and alienate the love of man. Away then with those idle 
systems, which would confound the duties of the sexes; that would | 
take woman from her proper sphere, and lift her into situations for 
which she was not intended. Her department in social life is inti- 
mated by nature in the delicacy of her form, and defined by Gon in 
his revealed word ; and for her to attempt to counteract these mani- 1 
fest designations, is to rebel against both, to disorder and unhinge 
the natural as well as moral harmony of the world. It was this just 
and reasonable view of the nature and duties of the different sexes, 
that suggested to our immortal poet that beautiful personal and 
mental picture of the human race, in their primeval state, which he 
has given us in the following lines. 
‘“¢ In their looks divine 

“¢ The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

“Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 

«¢ (Severe, but in true filial wisdom placed, ) 

«¢ Whence true authority in men ; though both 

«¢ Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d ; 

«¢ for contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

«« For softness she, and sweet attractive grace : 

«© He for Gop only, she for Gop in him.” 

* But, if the qualities which I have enumerated be generally rea 
quisite in the character of the female, they are more eapecially 80, 
when she enters into the holy connection of wedlock. My brothers 
and sisters ! it is of immense importance to the happiness of the ra- 
tional world, that the appropriate duties of the husband and the wife be 
rigidly and conscientiously fulfilled ; for, as their performance en- 
sures the purest and most solid bliss that this world of sorrow can 
afford, * the only happiness of Paradise that has survived the fall ;”” 

their neglect introduces into the cup of life a bitter poisonous drop, 
of the most deadly taste, and lasting influence. Indisputable is the 
truth, that each is bound to co-operate with the other, in drawing 
tight that bond of union which has connected them together for life ; 


that they are mutually obliged to increase, by every means in their 
power: > 
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power, the stock of conjugal felicity. But as domestic life is more 
especially the proper province of the wife ; as she is constituted by 
nature, and commanded by Gop, to exercise those gentler virtues 
which have a peculiar reference to home, and a direct tendency to ren- 
der it the scene of happiness and peace ; so her obligation to manifest 
in her conduct the feminine graces of modesty, tenderness, and piety, 
presses upon her with peculiar force. 

- Entirely and exclusively the precious possession of her husband, 
her thoughts must not wander abroad for other conquests, or foreign 
admiration. [Il does it become her who has solemnly pledged herself 
to one, to seek, by the arts of coquetry or levity, to attract or cap- 
tivate the many ; to court the public gaze, to be the theme of general 
conversation, or the object of particular remark. The sacrifice of a 
matron’s modesty may indeed purchase the admiration of the cox- 
comb, or the flattery of the villain; but transient will be her tri- 
umph, and worthless her reward, if for this she have given up the 
favour of her Maker, and the esteem and affection of her husband. 
Equally incumbent is it upon her tocherish in her bosom, and to ex- 
ercise in her behaviour, the grace of tenderness ; a sweet solicitude 
to soothe the cares, and tranquillize the perturbations, of the com- 
panion of her bosom; and to perform those thousand endearing of- 
fices to her infant offspring, which maternal love alone can properly 
fulfil. Oh! who can speak the walue of this female quality in do- 
mestic life? It isthe precious cement of its happiness; the support 
of all its charities: whose absence no external circumstance can re- 
compence or supply. Fashion, splendour, and pleasure, may load 
the married fair one with all they can bestow ; but their accumulated 
gifts will leave a gloomy vacuity in her heart, if her chief solace, re- 
tuge, and delight be not in the tranquil joys and tender offices of 
home. Finally, my sisters, the quality of piety must crown and 
consummate the character of the exemplary wife. It is essential in- 
deed in every human being, but in the domestic circle (if we measure 
its necessity by its influence) it is more especially incumbent upon 
her, whose presence is most frequent and conspicuous there. Who 
can tell the power of a wife’s religious example, in converting an 
unbelieving, reclaiming a profligate, or fixing an inconstant hus- 
band? It seems hardly possible to imagine, that vice should not sur- 
render itself to virtue, when clothed in the attractive form of female 
loveliness, and seconded by modesty, tenderness, and affection ; but 
should its brutal insensibility be still deaf to the voice of the charmer ; 
she has vet a cause upon her hands of unspeakable importance, which 
nnperiously demands the exercise of female piety — the cause of her 
children, Nature and custom liave entrusted to her the charge of 
their early education ; andif the principles of religion be not instilled 
into their tender minds by her care, and confirmed by her example, 
they will grow up without Gon in the world; they will pass through 
life without the blessing of Providence ; and when they are translated 
from it, will have to attribute their everlasting ruin (O horrid 
thought !) to their mother. ‘T’here is a religion of the Homr, my 
fair friends, as well as a public worship of Gop; a religion over 
which the wife must preside ; whose aliar she must serve ; whose sacri- 
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fices she must superintend ; and as the most fatal consequences will 
foliow her omission of it, so the sorest retribution will punish its 
neglect.’ 


By these specimens, let the reader judge of Mr.Warner’s style . 
of preaching. The decision cannot fail to be in his favor. No xy 
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EDUCATION. 


Art. 13. 4 familiar Introduction to the Aris and Sciences, for the 
~ Use of Schools and Young Persons: containing a general Expli- 
cation of the fundamental Principles and Facts of the Sciences, 
divided into Lessons, with Questions subjoined to each, for the 
Bxamination of Pupils. By the Rev. J. Joyce. 12mo. pp. 332+ 

6s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1810. 

The author of this work is advantageously known for his judicious 
method of providing instruction for young persons. He has exhi- 
bited the same turn of mind in the present performance, and we doubt 
not that he will, in like manner, obtain the public favour. The plan 
is very comprehensive, especially when compared with the size of the 
volume : since in the compass of between 3 and 400 small pages, we 
have the principles of 30 different arts and sciences, beginning with 

ammar, logic, and rhetoric, proceeding to the different departments 
of historical knowlege, then going through the various branches of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and ending with natural history. 

The method adopted is to lay down the principles of the different 
sciences in a Series of short propositions, which are to be committed 
to memory, and are divided into lessons of appropriate length. To 
each lesson is affixed a string of questions, referring to the different 

ropositions, so as to facilitate the labour both of the instructor and 
fhe pupil. In order to afford our readers an opportunity of judging 
of Mr. Joyce’s merit on subjects of different descriptions, we select a 
specimen from the section on logic, and another from that on che- 
mistry : 

‘1. When two ideas are compared together, they either concur, as 
snow and whiteness: or they coincide, as God and Creator : or they 
do not concur, as vice and usefulness; or they do not coincide, as 
man and brute. 

‘2. When the concurrence or coincidence of ideas, or the want 
of it, is perceived by the intervention of a third idea, this is called 
judgment. 

‘3. The sources of judgment are consciousness, sense, intuition, 
and testimony. 

‘4. Consciousness is the mind’s perception of its own existence, 
faculties, and operations. 

Whee’. The senses teach us the existence, properties, and powers of 
external objects : and the foundations of natural knowledge. 


9 ‘ 6. Intuition 
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«6. Intuition is the instant perception of the relation between two 
fdeas ; as, “the whole is preater than any of its parts, and equal to 
all its parts.” 

‘7. Testimony is the criterion of facts, which do not fall immedi- 
ately under our own observation. 

‘ILLustrATION. The proper province of testimony is the proof 
of facts, which, having happened in past times, or in distant places, 
have not fallen under the cognizance of the senses. ‘Testimony must 
be true when the relater is not himself deceived, and does not mtend 
to impose on others.’— | 


<1. What are the results of the comparison of ideas? 
“2. What is meant by judgment ? 

<3. What are the sources of judgment ?. 

<4. How is consciousness defined ? 

«5. What do the senses teach? 

<6. What is intuition ? 

«9, What is meant by testimony ? 

‘ Give the illustration.’— 


‘3, CuemistTry is the sciertce which investigates the effects of the 
action of bodies upon each other, to determine their constituent prin- 
ciples, and to form new compounds. 

‘{LLustTRATIoN. ‘Lhe utility of chemistry is shewn by its con- 
nection with the arts of life: the arts of dyeing, bleaching, tanning, 
glass-making, and the working of all kinds of metals are purely che- 
mical. In agriculture it explains the phenomena of the growth and 
nourishment of vegetables, and the nature and action of manures. 
In medicine its assistance is peculiarly valuable, nor is it of small im- 
portance in the culinary arts. ‘There is scarcely a single trade or 
manufacture, that does not depend, either immediately, or more re- 
motely upon a knowledge of this science. 

‘2. That power which tends continually to bring substances 
together which are disunited, and which retains, with more or less 
energy, those which are already in a state of combination, is called 
elective attraction, or attraction of affinity. 

‘3. Affinity of aggregation is that which exists between two par- 
ticles of the same nature. 

‘ Examples. (1.) 'wa drops of water running together form an 
ageregate. Each drop is called an integrant part. 

‘(2.) An aggregate differs from a heap, because the integrant 
parts ot the latter have no perceptible adhesion to each other, as a 
heap of corn. They both differ from a mixture, the constituent 
parts of which are of a different nature, as gun-powder. | 

‘4. There are four kinds of aggregates, arising from the different 
degrees of force o: this attraction, acting between the constituent 
principles of bodies ; these are the hard, the soft, the fluid, and the 
aeriform aggregates. | 

‘5. When the minute parts of one substance unite to those of 
another so intimately as to form a body, which has properties dif- 
ferent from those of either of them, the union is called the attraction 
ef composition. The sew body is called a compound. 


« Examples. 
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_* Examples. Glass is a compound of sand and an alkaline salt. 
Sal Ammoniac, a compound of an acid and an alkali. So-also is 


common salt.’— 
«1. What is chemistry ? 
¢ How is the utility of this science shewn ? 
¢ Bs What do you mean by elective attraction ? 
. What is meant by affinity of aggregation? 
¢ : Sive the examples, — aad 
£ 46 How many kinds of aggregates are there? - — 
“¢ 5. What is meant by the attraction. of composition? .; 


¢ Give the examples.’ 


The chief points of excellence in a work. of this kind are the selec 
tion and correctness of the materials. With respect to the first, we 
think that the author has been very fortunate ; and we have not | 
observed many deficiexcies in the latter ; although, if we were to enter 
into a minute critique, we might find some odinte for animadver- 
seer On the whole, we deem ourselves fully justified in recommend- 
the volume to parents and instructors, as containing much useful 


Fin in a cheap and convenient form. Bos 


POETRY andthe DRAMA. . 
Art. 14. The Triumphs of Religion ; a sacred Poem, in Four Parts, 


Crown 8vo. 78. Boards. Rivingtons, 1811. 
What a promising subject! From the opening, however, we were 


not induced to add what a promising poem ! : 
‘ Hail, blest Religion! whose celestial pow’r 

Triumphant smiles at fate’s malignant hour, 
Thou only real good, that mortals know, 
From whose rich source transcendant pleasures flow ; 
With thee pure Faith, and golden Hope are join’d, 
And soft ey’d Charity, of angel mind ; 
Faith, vie. her Saviour’s Cross embraces fast, 
Bright Hope, with eye to happier regions cast, 
Fair Charity, of meek, angelic face ; 
Divine love breathing to the human race.’ 


Here we are introduced to Faith, Hope, and Charity; and, as 
these ladies are very good company, the Muse undertakes to o bring 


us together again, a page or two afterward : 


‘ Hear my fond pray’r for once, indulgent muse! 
With thy celestial beam my mind infuse ; 
Fill my wrapt soul with energy sublime, 
‘a Transport my views beyond this rolling®clime ; 
: Bring Faith, and Hope, and Charity dong: 
With their mild virtues let me grace my song ; 
; High on Faith’s tow’ ring wing teach me to soar, 
ye: To sing those truths, which tremblin ng I adore ; 
And all unletter’d, and unknown to fame, 
To paint the glories of this mystié flame.” 
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In the few lines substituted for a preface, the author, addressing his 
book, says, 
‘« Then let the Critics satirize and rail 
And all thy want of classic taste assail :’ 


but we beg to decline the rq for if we were to enumerate all 
the instances of want of taste in his poein, we must give this article 
a length which would be inconvenient to us. To prove, howevery 


that we do not withhold our praise on slight grounds, we shall exe 
hibit two or three detached couplets. Part of Joseph’s speech to his 


brethren is thus done into verse é 


‘ «© Now Lord of Egypt ’twas God sent me here 
Against this famine for ye to prepare.’ ? 


¢ How sweet for Angels o’er your form to watch 
Inspire your dreams, and hover round your éouch.? 
The death of Bp. Latimer is thus represented : 


‘ Trusting in God, and stedfast in hie faith 
Th’ illustrious martyr triumphs over death.” 


The author’s departed mother, speaking from heaven in the last part, 
attempts a description of her happy society with the Angels : 


‘ Here, thro’ the Heav’n of Heav’ns with them I fy 
With them my Maker’s presence dare enjoy.’ . 


Though in this poem Religion does not triumph in verse, she is 


very often apostrophised. WMo-v. 
% 


Art. 15. The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa. 8vo. pp. 8 iD 
Boards. Murray, &c. 1811. 

What could induce a British muse to dip her wings in the blood 
which lately flowed so disastrously on the banks of the Danube, and 
to record battles which terminated so fatally for the House of Austria? 
it was in order to contrast the warfare of Frenchmen, when engaged 
against the powers on the continent, with their warfare when opposed 
to British troops. Addressing our Gallic foes, the poet says¢ 


© Well may ye conquer foreign slaves, 
And hurl your myriads to their graves, 
Upon the Danube’s shore ; 
But when you meet the northern men, | 
And freemen too,—’tis then, ’tis then 
Your conquest is no more !” 


If, however, the object of the writer had been merely contrast, he 
might have shortened his stanzas on the battles of the Danube, and have 
enlarged on that of Barrosa: at present, the English reader will regard 
the former poem as much too long, and the latter as too short. Had bre« 
vity in the first instance been consulted, much tedious repetition would 
have been avoided; the frequent recurrence of the same rhimeg would 
not have fatigued us ; we should not have been incessantly stunned by 
the sound of the bugle, nor have read again and again of troops 
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¢ Array’d in gold, and blue and green, 
And plumed helmets of silver sheen.’ 


Worse, however, than occasional repetitions, is the want of dignity 
which at times. deforms the poem.. ‘Vhe following couplet is tow 


ludicrous. for.a death-song : 


¢ Remote the battle gleam’d, and Death _ 
Seem’d with. his. toils quite out of breath 2? — 


and this couplet could scarcely be admitted into a modern ballad;. 


¢ Has England ever shunn’d the day 
When France with doubling tribes for aye’— 


¢ One might have sworn,’—and ¢’twas worth the world to see,’ are 
vulgarisms beneath the sublimity at which the poet aims. 

The battles of the Danube are protracted through fifty-four long 
stanzas, occupying seventy pages, while the fight of Barrosa is dis- 
patched in fourteen.. We.transcrile a short stanza:at the conclusion 
of the first poem, because it is one of the best :. 


¢ But wherefore shoud we tease the eye 
That flows.with Pity’s tear? 
And, wherefore, with another sigh 
Torment the shudd’ring ear ? 
France, wallowing in her guilt, has hurl’d: 
Destruction o’er a trembling world, 
And shaken ev’ry throne, 
Save ONE, ‘that still erect can stand, 
The friend of ev’ry daring land, 
And guardian of her own!. 
Qh! had the sons of England seen. 
That gloomy, memorable. green, 
Where gallant Austria bled, 
Tad.they oppos’d the 'Tyrant’s horde, 
England! thy mercy-beaming sword 
Wou’d his infernal ranks have gor’d, 
And death among them spread ! 
For in thy lines no salons views. 
To diff’rent objects veer ; 
‘ Foe meets his foe — a: league ensues, 
And ev’ry heart’s singere !” 


General Graham will not feel himself much. honored: by a pset who 
thus describes the conflict at Barrosa :. : 


¢ On the right and down the left,, 
Many a watrior’s skull lies cleft, 
Many. a-son.and many.a sire 
Fall amidst.the carnage. dire-—. 

_ Many a.weak and virgin form re 
Bends ‘beneath.the ” tty A 

Meh and-horse in ruins lie ¢ 
Viclation-gweeps. the skye... , 
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Mothers, daughters—all must yield 
To the bloodhounds of the field ! 
All must bend-before thé tide, 
Save where Britain’s sons preside ; 
All must bend, and bending; de 
__ The victims of impiety !’ tt ae e 
Great actions require a poet of true genius and grandeur of thought 
to record them. Mo- 


Art. 16. The Battle of Albuera: a Poem. Withan Epistle dedica« 
tory to Lord Wellington. §8vo. »3s. Gale and Curtis. 1811. 
As a battle-piece, this poem has considerable merit. We are 

placed on the scene of action ; and the author, by the assistance which 

he has avowedly derived from imitating Mr. Walter Scott’s warlike 
muse, has detailed the operation of the contending armies ina manner 
that is calculated to gratify the warrior, and to inflame his ardour 
when fighting for his country or in behalf of the oppressed. We 
need not follow the poet over this bloody and well-contested field: but 

we shall select, as a specimen, pis description of the attack of the 3 

Polish lancers, and their repulsé by the British column under Major 

Geiferal Hoghton, who fell in the onset ; 


‘ Just as the heights were all but won, 
| Just.as the foe began to run, 
The Polish troops came marching ony 

And fell upon our rear. 

T'was not with bayonet or blade 
The desperate assault was made, 

But with the barbed spear, 

Fierce that assault ; for chieftain ne’er, 
To scenes of war how us’d soe’er— 
Not Soult himself-—had seen its peer : 
For, though in wily ambush caught, 
The British troops like lions fought ; 
At once in front and rear assail’d, 
Their trusty bayonets never fail’d ; 
For little then our horemen’ vail’d 

Against thie novel enemy : 

Those pennons of the scarlet hue, 
No sooner did their horses view, 

Than plunging deep, and rearing high, 
Affrighted from the field they flew : 
Untractable as those wild steeds 
Who roam at large their native meads, 
Their mouths by iron bits uncurb’d, 
Their peace by man yet undisturb’d. 
And though their riders, staunch and true, 
Did all the strength of man could do, — 
Their every effort was in vain. | 
To bring them to the charge again. 

* Why raise the French that victor. shout ?. 
Je theirs the conquest—-ours the rout? 

anes: Ya Dees 
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_ Does British valour yield? . 


No ! though each man can show his wound, 
Though one by one they fall around ;... . 
The gallant Boffs maintain their ground, 
Agammst,th’ unequal field. } 
Yet, yet, maintain your dang’rous post, 
_ ...¥et- check the overwhelming host, 
it Nor let the glorious strife be lost 
_ Ere Hoghton can arrive.. 
In rapid march his legions come, 
Joyful is heard his rolling drum. 
His gallant shout of, ‘ Charge them home?” 
Redoubled spirits give. 
As, step by step, his soldiers tread 
O’er reeking bodies of the dead, ' 
Their bayonets to the summit mow 
A passage through the living foe. 
Their chief from danger shrinks not back, 
He leads them to the fresh attack, 
And, as each inch of ground is won, 
Courageously he cheers them on 
Again the bayonet charge to try ! 
“ Well done,” he cries, ** my lads ! well done, 
sé Another such,—the French will run, 
«« And ours will be the victory !”’ 
Scarce spoke he, ere some foeman’s blow 
Laid the heroic chieftain low ; 
. Aim’d was the wound with rifle art, 
To draw the l:fe-blood from his heart ; 
Yet broke it not his spirit high, 
His soul of dauntless bravery : 
When Death’s dark film bedimm’d his eye, 
A feeble “ Charge” upon his tongue 
In that convulsive movement hung, 
That sent his spirit to the sky.’ 


In the epistle dedicatory, the poet is Tess animated ; and he in- 
troduces such inadmissible rhymes as Jore and war ; —and saw and 


qayr also occur. Moy 


Art.17. The Beauties of Carlo Maria Maggi paraphrased. To 
which are added Sonnets. By Mariana Starke, Author of “ The 
Widow of Malabar,”’ “ Letters from Italy,” &c. Crown 8yo. 
gs. Longman and Co. 1811. 
Carlo-Maria Maggi is perhaps the most ‘religious of the Italian 

poets ; and though his writings convey rather the expression of his 

own devotional teelings than arguments to excite them in others, and 

are better calculated to. inspire than to convince, yet they possess a 





pathetic and fanciful grace, 
‘ Which without passing through the judgment, gains 





The heart, ‘atid all its end at once attains.’ — 
' , MW While, 
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While, however, we consider this ‘translation of his works as highly 
creditable to the talents of Miss Starke, we cannot suppress.a wish 
that she had placed more restraint on her own imagination } since, by 
abstaining at least from such alterations as were not evident improve- 
ments, she would have given her English readers a more accurate idea 
of her author’s style and sentiments. His similes, which are appo- 
site and ingenious, she has sometimes weakened by amplification ; 
thus, when 3 Says, 


“6 le sheranze mie Pi oie di vetro; 
E di quel veico al? avvenir fo specchio,’’ 


this passage is rendered as follows, in Sonnet 5th’s 


« My brightest hopes were nought but fragile glass, 
No longer their destruction [’ll deplore, : 

But of the scattered fragments form a mass, 
Which in the furnace of experience joined, 
Shall prove, henceforth, a mirror for my mind.’ 


Some of Miss Starke’s rhymes are not altogether admissible, as 


' join, divine,—barred, reward,— joined, mankind, — tomb, comey—&@® 


The conclusion of the ‘Ode to Eurilla in adversity’ is so elegant and 
touching in the original, that we must lament that she did not 
translate it. She has, however, added some passages to this poem, 
which give it increased pathos; and many of her omissions:may be 
considered as improvements on Maggi’s lay. — The Sonnets, which 
are exclusively Miss Starke’s own, contain much pleasing and appro- 
priate imagery ; and we hope that this may not be the last of the 
Italian poets with whose works she will make us acquainted, but that 
her correct knowlege of their language, and her feeling admiration of 
their merits, may induce her to invest others of them with an English 
dress which they would not themselves have blushed at weaving or at 
wearing. , | 

_ The poems of Maggi are frequently mentioned, and much come 
mended, in the correspondence between Miss Carter and Miss Talbot 5 
(See Rev. Vol. lxi. p.142.) and Miss Starke informs.us that the 
Countess Dowager Spencer was so much struck with his compositions, 


a ee 
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that she printed a Scelta of them at Pisa, in 1793. WY Par. 


Art. 18. Ode on the present State of Europe. By T.G. Lace. 
to. 2s.. Cadell and Davies. 1811. 

This is one of the poems which are interdicted by ‘men, gods, and 
columns.’? It is moderate indeed, and cannot even be called * coldly 
cdrrect or classically dull.’? Why it is intitled an * Ode’, we cannot 
easily divine. The measure is that of Gay’s fables; the humble 
eight-footed verse, which has of late wondered to see itself exalted 
into epic dignity, and is now laying claim to lyric honours : — but we 


perceive no animation, nor variety, nor vigour, nor grace, nor novelty; 


nor beauty, in either the thoughts or the expressions of this illegitimate 
‘Ode.’ In a word, it is a composition which might have been qwhis- 
tled (for it demanded no effort of writing) after dinner, to the tune 
of © Lillibullero,”? or any other.—The author has chosen for his motto, 
3 ‘Exs cowvos ct 7'log ciyurverbas reps warpn—eklomer. 
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We beg leave to suggest to him, a: 2 more appropriate descrip- 
tion of his reverie on the present state of Europe, 
Perv ings yaurepos werra Ppeos poppcieovla — Homer. 


That the most candid of our readers may be satisfied as to the 
degree of samnolency under which the writer of this Ode must have 
laboured, we select, at random, a passage alluding to the Portuguese 
migration : ° | 

¢ An exiled monarch-—Far away, 

- ‘Him, now Atlantic gales convey, 

To western climes remote. For there, 
Fanned by mild spring’s eternal air, — 
Another subject-kingdom spreads, — 
By cities rich, her fruitful meads, 

-Thither the monarch speeds his way, 
There hopes to fix his happier sway ; 
And taste by warfare unalloyed ‘ 
That peace his native land denied. 

¢ Event unparallel’d! Oh, say,’ &c. &c. &c. 


Att. 19. The Kiss, a Comedy, in Five Acts; as performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Lyceum, with the greatest Applause. By 
Stephen Clarke. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1811. 
Either the author is mistaken, or the town is not fastidious. Such 
a play as * The Kiss’ received with the greatest applause! Impos. 
sible! .Guch-a tissue of improbabilities has rarely disgraced the 
boards. Though we have as much kissing of hands as at a levee, in 
addition: to the Liss in the grove, yet, as the whole business turns on 
the ‘convenient machinery of a concealed door behind the arras, the 
piece ought rather to have been called the Private Door: but, in 
spite of the great ‘ applause’ which this comedy is said to have re, 
ceived, we question whether this private door will be often opened. 


BULLION-QUESTION. 


Art. ao. The Substance of a Speech delivered by Lord Viscount 
*" Castlereagh, in a Committee of the House of Commons, May's, 

“1811, on the Report of the Bullion-Committee. Second Edition. 

8v0. pp,50. 28. Stockdale, jun, : : 

Lord Castlereagh is evidently desirous of apprizing the public 
that he has not only studied the bullion-question, but has formed a 
very decided opinion on it,—an opinion altogether hostile to the 
views and recommendations of the Bullion-Committee. He begins 
the speech here reported by asserting that the case of the Bank of 
Treland in 1804, on which the Committee expatiated in their Report 
as analogous to the present situation of the Bank of England, was by 
no means such as they represented it ; and that the re-establishment 
of the Irish exchange in 1805 was not accomplished by a reduction 
of the circulating paper of the Bank of Ireland. Before 1797, the 
common currency of Ireland was metallic; .as is the case at present in 
France; and in all countries where credit is not thoroughly established 


between man and man. Until that year, guineas were annually 
. transmitted 
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transmitted in quantities from the Bankof England to Dublin: but this 
transinission ceasing after the restriction-act,-the currency of Ireland 
has been brought to’ consist, in a great measure, of paper.. ‘Faking it 
for granted that the use of our currency is confined.to ourselvés, ‘his 
Lordship is satisfied of the non-existence of depreciation ‘of our bank« 
notes by the following process of reasoning : * Both the note and 
the coin were intended for internal circulation; and for internal ciré 
culation alone. Ifthe note commands the same value in commodi- 
ties, and performs all the same functions, so far as relates to interral 
circulation, as the coin, there is no just ground to consider the note 
as depreciated.’ With more correctness, he -attributes.{p. 15.) the 
disappearance of our guineas to the extraordinary crisis of our come 
merce with the continent, together with the magnitude’ of our military 
expenditure abroad. Notwithstanding ‘his opposition to most of the 
doctrines of the Bullion-Committee, he admits that ‘the «restrictions 
act of 17y7 1s, like the suspension of the, habeas-corpus-act, a tem- 
porary surrender of the sound and legitimate regulations of our: ordi« 
nary system. but he is reconciled to it by the,conviction.that, in 
either case, such a temporary surrender was,indispensable to the pree » 
servation of the:system itself. Our former wars, he. says, (p. 25.) 
were brought to a conclusion sooner than we wished, in consequence 


of financial pressure: but this war may be carried on year after years 


in consequence of our discovering the means of substituting:a paper 
for a metallic currency. — We must pause, however, before ave. join 
with his Lordship in accounting this so clear an advantage ; or .in 
pronouncing with him, ({p. 29.) that it is not incumbent on the Bank 
to be regulated by the price ot billon'in the amount of their issues. 
‘When he alleges decidedly, (p. 33..)- that our bank-paper is ngt..in 


excess, and (p. 35.) that the increased circulation of ‘town and 


country bank-notes has no effect in raising the price of commodities, 
we weuld hint to his Lordship that. these are. very complicated 
questions 3 and that men, whose avocations have permitted a much 
larger share of attention to them than it thas -been in his power to 
bestow, are not ashamed to acknowlege their doubts in regard to the 
formation of a positive opinion. | 
With the same facility of decision, Lord ‘C. declares that it.wag the 
decreés of Bonaparte and not those of our government avhich overthrew 
the equilibrium of our exchanges ; and he has. taken up the: idea, 
(p. 46.) that his Corsican majesty was on the eve of abandoning his 
anti-commercial decrees, when, in an evil. hour, the Report of the 
Bullion-Committee came-to his kiowlege, and encouraged him to 
enforce them twelve months ago. with redoubled -seyerity. —- Without 
absolutely contradicting this notion, we would ask whether it be not 
likely that the long list of bankruptcies among us. chiefly inspired the 
hope, while our successful resistance at Busaco excited the. hatred, 
which were concurrent in the breast of Napoleon at the time.of issuing 
the burning-decrees ? os visa er hny af Spaces at 
Lord Castlereagh is of the number of those- who believe that it. is 
not paper that has fallen, but gold'that has risen in value. (p.40-) 
His great objection to the doctrines of the Ballion-Committee 1s, that 
they proceed on the rata” of the practicability of adopting, in 
4 ce 
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these times of disorder, measures which appear to him susceptible of © 
execution only in a period of tranquillity. If we consider the variety 

of topics introduced in his Lordship’s speech, it will appear brief in 
proportion to their number, and will be found to be rather a declara- 

tion of opinions than a series of arguments. The style is generally 
Neat and perspicuous: but we cannot extend the language of compli- 
ment to the noble Viscount’s reasoning ; a great part of which is, as 

our readers will perceive, at variance with the views which a laborious 
investigation of the subject has led us to adopt. Lo. 


Art...21. Substance of two Speeches delivered in the House of Com 
mous by the Right Honourable George Canning, on the 8thand 13th 
of May, in the Committee of the whole House, ta which was re- 
ferred the Report of the Bullion-Committee, 8vo. pp.155. 38.6d. 

* Hatchard. 

~-Amply as the bullion-question has been discussed, a speech from 

Mr. Canning forms an attraction of sufficient magnitude to revive the 

drooping attention of thereader. To the few who have thoroughly 

Studied the subject, an opportunity is here afforded of appreciating 
the ability of a statesman on a question, of which it may safely be 
said that it possessed too much public interest not to have called 

forth the exertion of his powers ; although it should, on the other . 

hand, be recollected that topics of finance have never consti- 

tuted the official labours of Mr. Canning, nor has a claim to know- 
lege of them ever formed a pretension, on his part, to national con- 
fidence. © 

' Mr. Canning begins by declaring that he is not the advocate 

nor the antagonist of either side ; a statement which we are not dis- 

posed to question, though it happens that in these speeches the 
greater proportion of his argument is directed against Mr. Vansittart’s 

propositions, or, inother words, a, bana the course recommended b 

the ministry. He enlarges at some length in justification both of the 

motives and the opinions of the Bullion-Committee ; qualifying his 
support, however, by a declaration that he does not go to the full 
extent of their: conclusions. ‘The chief point, in which he dissents 
from the Committee, regards the compulsory opening of the Bank 
at the expiration of two years, a recommendation in which he by no 
means concurs, His subjects of difference with the opponents of the 

Committee appear to be of more serious import. After havin 

condemned (p. 16.) the language of those who would make the pub- 

lic belieye the Bank-restriction to be a politic measure, and after 
having corrected Mr. Perceval for departing from the specific 
object of discussion and launching into topics of general policy, 

‘Mr. Canning broadly declares (p. 36.) his conviction that Bank-paper 

is ata discount, and combats, with much animation, the notion that it 

‘Maintains its equivalency to coin. This equivalency, however it may 

be supported by the law, is not (he says) sustained by the actual 

transactions of merchants. If the Bank-note be not depreciated by 
paying an extra-price for the dollar, why, he asks, should not in like 
manner an extra-price be paid for the guinea? Here, however, we 
jnust remark that, had political economy been as favourite an Bec 
oe Pa wit 
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with Mr. Canning as the classics, he would probably have been ready 
to. admit that the law which regulates silver, a subordinate coin in 
our circulation, may with great propriety be different from that 
which regulates gold. A considerable seignorage, to the extent of 
ten per.cent., may be safely levied on the former ;, while on the latter 
it may be unadvisable to impose any higher premium than the cost of 
fabrication into coin. Ip_other points, howevar, we are more disposed 
to agree with Mr. Canning. He censures very justly the law which 
prohibits the free exportation of our coin ; and he ridicules with suc- 
.€ess the notion that the enemy is engaged in decoying from us our 
specie, and compressing it in his grasp, like a spider in his web. 
The chief cause of the exportation of our coin is to be found, he 
adds, in our own regulations, —in the law which makes paper of 
i ges value with geld in all home transactions; and the consequence 
of which, particularly during the last three years, has been that gold 
has travelled abroad in large quantities. ‘ Gold,’ he says, {p. 50.) 
‘ would cease to be a veeacls article for transmission abroad, from 
the moment at which it, like other articles, could be sold for its real 
value athome. But, imprisoned in the coin, and degraded by ite im- 
prisonment, gold has an unconquerable tendency to Te from a 
situation so unnatural; and it would make its escape from such 
a situation, even although you did not owe the continent any 

thing.’ | 
hile Mr. Canning thus forcibly and successfully illustrates one of 


the divisions of this complicated subject, he confesses (p. 56.) his. 


slender knowlege of another most essential department ; namely, | 
effect of the exchange on the state of our circulation. Like o 


men who are desirous to under-rate the difficulties which they find it” 
not easy to surmount, Mr. Canning would gladly persuade himself: 


that it 1s unnecessary to examine the operations of exchange ; and that 
the existing anomaly in our money-system is fully explained without 
them. Yet he is far from asserting (p. 58.) that they. pass for no-« 
thing among the causes of the disorder of our money-currency ; and 
the discriminations which ,he is able to make, notwithstand- 
ing a limited acquaintance with the nature of exchange, are suffi- 
ciently striking to cause us to régret that he did not carry his re. 


searches. farther. He sums uP. a part of his speech (p. 67:) by 


owning his ‘entire though unwilling conviction, that'a depreciation of 
our Bank-paper does actually exist; that the permanently unfa- 
yourable state of the exchanges with foreign countries is an indication, 


and the long-continyed high price of bullion at home the proof 


of it.’ 


After having exclaimed (p. 72.) against the arguments brought 


in opposition to the recommendation of the Committee to reduce the 
amount of bank-notes, Mr. C. enters on the consideration of the 
propositions moved by Mr, Horner. Of these he approves the first 
seven, and, we may say, the first ten: but he records (p. 81.) a 
qualified dissent from the 11th, in as far as it has a tendency to im- 
pute the blame of over-issue to the Bank-Directors. : The restriction 
in 1797 (the original source of mischief,) was the act, he states, not' 
of the Bank but of Government ; and, the check of a ad 
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being once removed, it was not easy, he conceives, for either Bank~ 
Directors ‘or any other men to pérceive at what time an over-issue 
began toexist. Mr. Canning opposes also several of Mr. Vansittart’s 
Opinions, and then proceeds to comment on Mr. Horner’#remaining 
propositions ; with all of which he concurs except the last, the ob- 
ject of which was to compel the resumption of cash-payments within 
two years. Whiile he gives a negative (p. 90, 94.)' to the idea of 
imposing a ‘specific obhgation on the Bank,’ he advises the House to 
sanction by its vote the other propositions of Mr. Horner, as ac- 
curate declarations of the principles of our money-system, and as 
landanarks to the Bank-Directors for operating a gradual retrench- 
ment of the excess of our paper-currency. ‘ Inthe present state of 
the discussion,’ he adds, ‘ I shall be well contented, if we come out 
of the committee with the principles of our money-system unequivo- 
eally recognized, and with the prospect of our return to the practice 
of them ‘otily not impaired? 6 5 7 
Mr. Canning’s second speech is not possessed of equal interest wit 

his first. It is more hastily composed, and is confined to animadver- 
sions on Mr. Vansittart’s. propositions, particularly the 1st, gd.and 
rsth. The 1st of these declared that the <¢ regulation of the legal 
money of the kingdom has at all times been a royal prerogative ;’’ an 
assumption which Mr. Canning considers as . no means ‘established, 
and which, were it so, ought, in the language of Lord Liverpool, to be 
<¢ exercised with the greatest judgment and discretion.” ‘The weight 
of Mr. Canning’s argument andsarcasm is reserved for Mr. Vansit- 
tart’s gd proposition, which pronounced it ‘ the opinion of the 
House that Bank-notes continue in public estimation, equivalent to 
the legal coin of the realm.’? ‘To decree an opinion explanatory of 
the opinion of the public appears to Mr. Canning a novel kind of ab- 
surdity ; and it excites his efforts of ridicule in a degree which ‘we 


éannot help thinking is somewhat unsuited to the gravity ‘of the sub- 


ject. He'does hot appear to us much more successful in his stric- 
tures on’ Mr, Vansittart’s 15th resolution ; which declared that ‘the 
high price of bullion was the consequence, not of depreciation of 
notes, but of the circumstances of our political and commercial situa- 
tion. Mr. Canning’s observations on this head, however pointed and 
animated, discover little knowlege of the operation of the causes on 
which he ventures to comment. — He concludes his speech by re- 
commending that the Bank should make a fund of all their profits 
beyond the annual dividend of ‘ten per cent., for the purchase of bul- 
lion and for other arrangements preparatory to the resumption of ¢cash- 
payments ; and that a beginning should be made forthwith in the're- 


duction of our paper-circulation. P 

"In forming an estimate of the general/merit of these speeches, we 
are disposed to consider them as indicative rather of dexterity im ar- 
gument than of profundity in research. Without affixing to them 
WK er an inferior estimation, we ‘must confess that we rate them 


less highly than many are disposed to do, who have formed their opi- 


nion from the vivacity and fluency of the style: but while we are — 


thus slow in bestowing praise on these compositions, it is due'to 
Mr. Canning’s general reputation to bear in mind that the subject is 
~_- altogether 
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altogether distinet from his accustomed pursuits ; and that he appears 
to have engaged in it on the spur of the moment, without much pre- 
Y ious inqutry into it, or into collateral topics. | i L O« 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 22. The Contemplatist; or a Series of Essays upon Morals 
and Literature. By William Mudford, Author of Nudilia, &c. 
izmo. pp. 336. 9s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 

Periodical papers have so far had their day, that very extraordinary 
powers of genius are become requisite to invite general attention to 
this pigice of writing ; and that man will be supposed to haye his 
full share of vanity, who now seeks for celebrity in this department 
of literature. Mr. Mudford is fully aware of the difficulties and dis» 
couragements under which the Essayist labours, and commences his 
undertaking ‘ with a mixture of confidence and timidity :’ but it is 
easy to perceive which of these two ingredients floats at top, Yet, 
as our motives are often complicated, as * self-love and social are 
the same,” and as a man may court fame by. striving to be useful, 
it is proper to attend to the avowed mative of the Contemplaiist in the 
Pyplication of these papers. His purport is thus stated; 

' * “© It is to make the improvement of life and the diffusion of mo- 
rality my first and greatest object : to inculcate whatever can arm the. 
mind against the passions, or eradicate any unworthy sentiments 
which may prevail: to watch over the manners of society, and to 
stigmatize them with fearless severity, whenever they tend to corrup- 
tion and degeneracy: to furnish arguments for virtue, and objections 
to vice: to seek the purification of the source of action, that, by 
cleansing the spring, the stream may flow undefiled; and finally, to 
omit nothing (speaking with a reference to the individual powers of 
man,) which can either promote our moral happiness in this world, 
or our eternal welfare ina world to come.’ 

From the region ef merals, the writer occasionally discurses into 
that of literature : but in the latter he ‘discovers little taste or bril- 
liancy. In his style he is evidently an imitator of Johnson; and in 
the various physiognomy of his papers, he has copied those models ' 
which occur’ in every series of periodical essays, from the Spectator 
tothe Mirror, Here we have an introductory essay, in which the 
Contemplatist exhibits himself in all the glories of egotism, followed 
by a dreaming allegory, in which truth, wit, and humgur, are repre- 
sented to be as obliging to him as if he possessed the fee-simple of 
Parnassus ; and having thus shewn himself eff to advantage, he falls 
into the common track of moral essays, literary disquisitions, leve- 
stories, letters, &c. His literary papers have no great merit; and 
though in his moral essays,he professes zeal in the cause of virtue, they 
discover a licentious warmth and a laxity of principle which do not 
comport with an imitator of the Raméler, Mr. M.’s remarks on 
marriage, when taken in connection with the story of Julia, are likely 
to make an impression which his thoughts gn adultery and seduction 
will probably not counteract. His papers on the dignity of the 
human mind, on self-knowlege, and against cruelty to brute-animals, 
are written with feeling andenergy: but we must add that, considered 
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asa whole, the volume will not rank high among publications of the 
class to which it belongs. : wa Moy. 


oS Act. 23. Chronology, or the Historian’s Companion: being an 
authentic Register of Events, from the earliest Period to the present 
‘"Fime. Comprehending an Epitome of universal History, ‘antient 
and modern, with a copious List of the most-emment Men in all 
of the World. By Thomas Tegg. s2mo. ° 6s. bound. 
Tege. 1811. is 
‘It appears to us that Mr. Tegg has inserted every event which 
we can reasonably expect to find in a work of this size, while his 
arrangements are judicious, and his little volume will be found both 
able and useful: but, from a laudable desire to furnish as much 
mformation as was admissible, he has introduced some derivations 
of old phrases and contradictions of vulgar errors which have no 
comnection with chronology, and very little with common ‘sense. 
Many names which occur in this publication are also printed imac- 
eurately ; such as Spencer for Spenser, the poet ;— Le Seuer for 
Ee Sueur,—Conimbra tor Coimbra,— Herrin hunters for Herren — 
buters, or Moravian brethren; &c. &c. | Wivs Bar. 


Art. 24. Professional Characteristics ; consisting of Naval Squalls, 
Military Broils, Physical Disasters, Legal Flaws, and Clerical: 
Lamentations ; uttered by an Admiral, a Colonel, a Lawyer, a 
Doctor, and a Parson, in the Coffee Room at Bath, samo. 3s. 
Boards. Allen. 3811. 

This title-page sufficiently describes the character of the jeu desprit 
before us, which is rather an aukward imitation of the Miseries of 
Human Life, though some of the notions which it broaches are 

himsical enough, and the several technicalities are well preserved, 
pon very idle ten minutes¢ (those, perhaps, which take place just ¥ 
before. dinner is announced, } may be amused by alucky peep into this 
wolume; but there are many chances against the good fortune of the 
reader, . In truth, we have had enough of this idea of *« Miseries’’. 

It was originally good, but has been worn to rags and tatters. The 

owest sort of wits are now ashamed of it, even in conversation ; and 

#f the author pursues it any farther, we must address him if his own 

manner — ‘ QO Miser! ingue dies ultra Miser !” Hod. 


Art. 25. Fhe Art of preserving all kinds of Animaland Vegetable 
-~' Substances for several Years. A Work publishedby Order of the 
French Minister of the Interior, on the Report of the Board’ of 

-» Arts and Manufactures, by M. Appert. Translated from the 
French. 12mo. ve Boards. Black’and Co, 4811. 

_ We learn that M. Appert professes to have made some con- 

siderable improvements in the art of preserving alimentary substances ; 
and he makes good his claims by a reference to authorities which we 

can scardely dispute, since he brings forwards the testimony not only 

of some respectable individuals who hold official situations in France, 
but also the sanction of ‘some of their public societies. ‘The method 
-proceéds on the principle that any substance, either animal ‘or ‘vege- 
table, may be preserved without alteration, for an indefinite length 
” 9 - of 
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of time, without any addition, merely by first excluding the air, and 
afterward by subjecting the substance to the heat of boiling waten 
In this way are prepared different kinds of animal food, and fruits 
and vegetables of all descriptions ; the first without salt or any kind 
of condimeat, the latter without sugar. This notice will probably 
induce;.most of our readers, who are interested in the details of 
domestic ‘economy, to peruse M. Appert’s work, and we believe that 
they a with us in thinking that their time and labor will not 


be misemp 


Art. 26. The Aleph-Beth: or the first Step to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By H. V. Bolaffey, Hebrew Master, &c. lately Lec- 
turer in the T'almudical College, Henage-lane, London. 12mo. 
ts. Lunn, &e. | ; 
This first step extends only to the letters and the use of the 

vowel points, for the necessity of which to an accurate Harr ercreaenen of 

the language, this late Lecturer in the 'Talmudical college strenuousby 
contends. He objects to the new mode of teaching the Hebrew 
tongue, and argues for the introduction of the Masoretic punctuation, 
as the true mode of acquiring that pronunciation of the Hebrew which 
has been transmitted from the most remote antiquity. ‘The Jews cer- 
tainly ought to understand their own language, and their method of 
teaching it ought to be considered. Many of their words cannot be 

‘pronounced without vowels supplied, and they must best know in what 

way this defect was obviated. Though the synagogue-copies of the 

Old Testament are without points, they are read according to the 

_ Masoretic punctuation, which is taught to their children. The pre- 

sent little book is useful in this view: but instead of vav and tdv, 


surely Mr. B. ought to have written vaw and tau. | Mo-y. 


Art.27. An Essay on Morality, and onthe Establishment -of the 
Moral Principle. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1810. 
We strongly inculcate on this writer the necessity of studying 

English grammar, before he composes any more -essays of any de. 

scription. Neither human nor. divine truths come recommended 

(much less ** mended’’) from his pen, who conveys old arguments in 

such language as the pinthe B 
‘ On this view we shall take religion upon the general idea of 

the belief in God, and a future state, and that of happiness, to ace 

cord with the general idea of religion and morality. As religion we 
might say almost universally consists of the belief in God, a future. 
state, and that of happiness ; and prescribe (prescribes ) moral duties, 
or certain conduct to be observed by man,.as good and virtuous 
conduct ; although there may be some den ig which may have 
prescriptions or forms not congenial to morality, as before hag been 


observed.” ye : 7 
This sentence has many parallels, in a little volume consisting of 


eighty-six pages. | Hoa. 


Art. 28. Letters, serio-comical, and ironical, on Education. From 


Cameleon, an experienced Schoolmaster, to his Brother, Crown 


8vo. 6s. Boards. Baldwin. 1811. , , | 


oyed. | Bos. 
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The author of this work has saved us the trouble of reviewing it, 
by extracting a critique of his own from an imaginary journal, 
which ‘he facetiously intitles the ‘ Autognostic,’ and subjoming it 
to ‘the present volume. ‘ His Letfers,’? (Cameleon’s) * will gene- 
rally be found not only uninstructive but dull.’ Cameleon does 
indeed now himself ; and if he expects profit from this composition, 
we fear that he will feed his hopes on the unsubstantial food of the 

s ‘reptile from which he borrows his name. Though we cannot 'sub- 
">: scribe to the praise which he nevertheless has bestowed on himself, 
namely, that he can recommend this trifling performance to those who 
wish to kill time, we must beg leave to add to his self-inflicted 
gensure, and to assert (uotwithstanding his implication to the cone 
trary) that he has dealt largely in personal scandal. He mentions 
several of our public schools, by name, with a sort of wanton dis- 
respect, which only reflects on his own understanding.—The least 
exceptionable part of the book is a conversation between Cameleon 
and another character, in which the confused and indistinct wse of the 
phrase, ‘ knowledge of men and things,’ is tolerably well ridiculed : © 
— but we must observe that, if Cameleon be really a school-master, 
we cannot give his pupils better advice than the Roman General gave 
to the young Falisci; or, to speak more plainly, than that which 
Lieut. Bowline gave to his nephew Roderick, and his merry school- 


_ fellows. — Hod. | 


. Art. 29% A Letter to the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. in 

’ Reply to his Strictures on the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

By Lord Teignmouth, President of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. | 


Art. 30. 4 Letter on the Subject 4 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Addressed to the Rev. Dr. Gaskin. By an Old Friend 
of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. 2s. 
Hatchard. 

It is strange that any jealousy should subsist between two societies 

whose object appears to be so similar, if not identical, as the Society for . 

“promoting Christian Knowlege, and the British and Forkign’Bible- 
Society ! Some members of the former, however, are dissatished with 
the constitutions and proceedings of the latter, and have reprobated 
them with a’severity which challenged notice. Lord Teignmouth, in 
his reply to the strictures of Dr. Wordsworth, vindicates the Bible- __ 
Society from the charge of baneful operation with which the Doctor __ | 


< 
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assails it, and does not hesitate to avow that the liberal and’¢om- 
prehensive basis on which it is constructed is one great recommend. 
‘ation of it ; observing that ‘ it is formed on a principle so simple and 
unexceptionable, that Christians of all sects and all denominations 
gay conscientiously become members. Hence it has exhibited the 
“gingular phenomenon of an assemblage of Christians of various sects, 
=»: #8 cordially uniting in Christian charity to promote the glory of God, 
and the salvation of their fellow-creatures, by disseminating the 
Scriptures.’ We could scarcely have supposed it possible that any 
person, sincerely desirous of advancing the kingdom of Christ, 

equld raise his indignant quill against such an institution. 
To 
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To prove that the new society has not injured the funds nor dimi- 
nished the usefulness of the old, an appeal is made to facts, in the 
letter to Dr. Gaskin... It is shewn that in 1803, (the year before 
the Bible-Society.commenced) the subscriptions to the soctety for 
the promotion of Christian Knowlege amounted to 2119I., and that 
in 1809 the subscriptions were increased to 3413]. If we advert also to 
the distributions, it will be seen that the number of bibles, new tes- 
taments, and psalters, issued by the society for promoting Christian 
Knowlege in 1803, was 17,779, and in the year r8og the number issued 
was 22,611. By contemplating, moreover, the joint operation of the 
two societies, we shall see how much the latter comes in aid of the 
former. Bibles, testaments, and psalters, circulated by the old society, 
in 800, were 13,763: but the bibles, testaments, and psdlters cir- 
culated by doth societies in 1809 were 99,883 !! that is, 86,120 more 
were issued in 180g than in 1800. Let these facts speak for them- 
~ selves, and let the two societies proceed in amicable emulation.—In 
the letter to Dr. Gaskin, it is shewn to be very bad policy in the 
clergy of the Established church to speak in degrading terms of the 
Bible-Society. Both pamphlets are creditable to the writers, for the 
gound sense and liberality which they display. 


Art. 31. Anecdotes Sentimentales, par Mad. de Montokeu, Auteur de 
Caroline de Litchfield, §c. 12mo. 5s. sewed. Deconchy. 1811. 
These tales are still more moral than sentimental : they have interest 

‘enough to procure attention for the lessons which they convey; 

and we can recommend them as pleasing and instructive compo- 


Mo-y- 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 33. Occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Thomas Spencer, 
who was drowned at Liverpool, August 5, 1811, aged Twenty 
Years; preached at Union-Street Meeting, Brighton, August 18. 
By John Styles. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Williams. 

_ The young minister whose death prompted the present discourse, 
and who was drowned as he was bathing, is represented as * one of 
the greatest ornaments of human nature, who had perhaps more 
friends than any man of his age.’ He was to have officiated at 


Cu had 


upon 2 Sam. ch. xi. veri. S8yo. is. 6d. “Longman and Co. 
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The tendency of this sermon having been misrepresented, and the 
eharge of indelicacy having been preferred against the preacher of it, 
Dr. C. considers himself as obliged on the principle of self-vindica- 
tion to publish the discourse _ ae as it was delivered, “ with all 
its imperfections on its head.”” Fie acknowleges that it is a hasty 
production : but it is no otherwise indelicate than as it adverts to the 
criminal intercourse of David with Bathsheba, in language descrip. 
tive of the fatal indulgence of passion ; and as it tells us (what needs 
not to have been told) that ‘ the strictest Jews did not at that time feel 
many scruples about committing fornication.’ The danger of idle- 
ness is the burden of the song ; and David’s fall is attributed to his 
tarrying in Jerusalem, when he ought to have been with the army in 





actual service. -This discourse reminded us of the saying of an old 


divine, * that the devil tempted other people, but that idle persons 


tempted the devil.” . 
Dr. C.’s prisiert address to ‘Ladies and Gentlemen’ is more in 


the style of the player than of the clergyman, 


— 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 

The pleasantry of Dr. Clarke’s' two letters is much to our'taste, 
and we are glad to find that he takes our strictures in good part. 
e remarks in his second note, on the meaning of the word 2rn- 
Awoov, are essentially correct as far as they regard the sense of the 
root from which it 18 derived. It conveys the idea of stability in the 
first instance, and certainly meant to represent Jonathan as the stay 
of Israel. Though =rndueov is not a classic Greek word, it seems to be 
used substantively in 2 Sam. i. 19.3 and like 2rnAwya, may be rendered 
Column, which has an inherent stability.. Trommius, however, makes 
it signify decus, corresponding with the Juc/yti of the Vulgate: but, 
as the LXx mistook the meaning of their ‘original, it is not of 
much moment to ascertain the sense which they afixed to this Greek 


Moy 


word. Parkhurst observes that »5'y means the Gazelle, or Ante- ° 


lope ; and the words which follow, “ pierced on thine own mountains,” 
shew that Jonathan was compared to some wild animal. Jr. C. 
speaks contemptuously of the Antelope as a‘kind of goat, put he 
must know that in the East it is classed among the most elegant and 


stately animals. 





Amicus (iterum, iterumgue) induces us to observe ‘on his last note 
that Faith, in the passage in question, does not ‘mean a belief in the 
peculiar tenets of Christianity ; since the very exemplification of the 
subject, taken from the Epistle to the Hebrews, shews that Faith in 
this ge acceptation signifies only a’ principle of piety corre- 
sponding with pious conduct. Satoh 





Vindex observes that the word moissonner, in the French language, 
is often used in that figurative sense, as applied to those who die in 
battle, on which we made a remark in p. 497. ote, of our last Ap 


endix, We believe that he is right : but he should perceive that we 


lication of it generally, not as‘particularly cha- 


also stated this opp 
illin, whorti he so generously defends, . 


racteristic of M. 





The AprenpDix to the last volume of ‘the MR. was published _ 


or . 
on the rst of October, with the Number for September, 
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